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PREFACE. 

In offering this work to Students preparing for Exami- 
nations, and to readers of history in general, the author 
feels that some explanation of its aim should be given. 
Hitherto, if a Student wished to study the constitutional 
history of the country, he has had to read several large and 
ponderous works, a great part of which was useless for his 
purpose, and thus involved the expenditure of much time 
and labour in vain. 

The aim of this book, therefore, is to supply the leading 
facts in the shortest possible compass. As the book is the 
product of a long and successful experience in training 
Candidates for the Civil Service, the Legal, University 
and other Examinations, it may reasonably be hoped that 
Students will find it a useful handbook in their studies. 

In order to render the publication as complete and 
useful as possible, copious specimens of Papers set at 
previous examinations have been added 
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The author has also annexed to this work a carefull)r 
compiled Glossary of Constitutional Terms to supply the 
Student with every facility of reference. 

This work has been written in intervals of leisure 
snatched from the author's professional engagements ; yet 
he believes himself entitled to claim some credit on the 
score that the effort made has at least been one in the 
right direction. 

J.K. 

The Civil Service Institute, 

no, Cannon Street, E.C. 
May, 1880. 
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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 



Induced by the favour with which this book has been 
received, and by its recognised utility, notwithstanding its 
shortcomings, I now lay before the public its third edition. 
The work, as I have stated before, was written for the use of 
studentsj and entirely for the purpose of enabling them to fix 
correctly in their minds the more important points of English 
Constitutional History. When facts are mixed up with 
extended discussions, the student is apt to lose sight of the 
exact nature of an argument, and is thus unable to distinguish 
with certainty the points upon which it is most material for 
him to fix his attention. 

That there existed a want of such a work has been 
sufl5ciently proved by the fact that two editions have already 
been exhausted in so short a time. 

In this edition, besides correcting typical errors, many 
important improvements have been introduced, without 
deviating from the original plan of the work. I have 
added examination papers, very recently set by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, for appointments in the Indian 
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Civil Service, in the Home Offices under Scheme I. and 
II., and for Lady Clerks in the Post Office Savings Bank 
and Accountants' Department. These improvements will, I 
trust, render the book still more useful and worthy of being 
again favourably received. 

J. K. 

The Civil Service Institute, 
I lo, Cannon Street, E.C. . 
August ^ 1882. 
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Chapter I. 
THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

|HE British islands were known to the ancients, at 
least by name, some centuries before the 
Christian era. Herodotus, who wrote nearly 
five hundred years before Christ, speaks of the Scilly islands 
tinder the appellation of the Cassiterides or Tin Islands, and 
the ancient Phoenician navigators obtained the greater part 
of their tin, a metal then much used for the making of 
bronze, from this country. There seems also to have been 
no little intercourse with the continent, and a considerable 
trade was kept up in lead, skins, slaves and dogs for use 
in war. 

The inhabitants which Julius Caesar found here on his 
first invasion in 55 b.c. belonged, like the Gauls, to the 
Cymric Branch of the Celtic race. Their religion was 
Druidism, which was in fact a part of their social and 
political polity, and the Druids or priests exercised un- 
bounded authority, not only in strictly ecclesiastical matters, 
but also in the administration of civil justice, and in 
the superintendence of the education of the young. Their 
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religious rites were surrounded by great mysteries. Their 
assemblies were held in the secret recesses of the woods ; they 
venerated the oak and mistletoe, believed in the transmigration 
of souls, and inculcated charity to men and piety towards the 
gods. Druidism was, in fact, an ancient and primitive form 
of religion, which had probably spread from Asia, and had 
much in common with that patriarchal religion which we find 
alluded to in the earlier part of the Old Testament. 

The first visit of Julius Caesar to this island in 55 B.C., 
was productive of no permanent results. The next year, 
however, he came again with a large army, and forced his 
way as far as the country of the Trinobantes, on the north of 
the Thames. But finding the difficulties of the campaign 
increase, he withdrew, laying upon the native tribes a 
nominal tribute. 

Caesar, in his De Bello Gallicoy describes the Britons as a 
hardy, barbarous race, nomadic in habits, divided into small 
tribes, each under its own chief, and constantly engaged in 
petty contests. Some commercial intercourse was kept up 
with the mainland of the Continent, and therefore the tribes 
who lived in the south of Britain were considerably in advance 
of the others in general civilization. 

In the year 43 a.d. Claudius, the Roman Emperor, 
made a more serious attempt to conquer the island. The 
chief resistance to him was offered by Caractacus, who, after 
a long and fruitless struggle against the invader, was taken 
prisoner and carried with his family captive to Rome, where 
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they ended their days. But it was foiind quite impossible 
permanently to conquer the country so long as Druidism was 
allowed to hold its sway. Accordingly, in the year 61, 
Suetonius Paulinus crossed with a large army to Anglesea, 
the chief centre of the native religion, massacred the 
Druids, and destroyed the sacred groves and altars. 

The Druids, according to Caesar, taught the nature 
and motions of the heavenly bodies, the magnitude of the 
Universe and the power of the gods. They practised magic 
and soothsaying. Pliny ssys that they were learned in natural 
philosophy and physic. Lucan mentions in the first book 
of his Pharsalia, the sacred groves of the Druids, from whence 
at certain periods of the year, they set out clothed in white 
garments, to go into the woods and cut the mistletoe with a 
g^olden sickle. They all had one common superior, who 
was elected from their own class by a majority of votes, and 
who enjoyed his dignity for life. 

It was about this time that a great .insurrection was 
headed by Boadicea, the widow of the late chief of the Iceni. 
Many of the Roman colonies and stations were burnt, and 
the Roman power itself was threatened. But Suetonius 
brought a large and well-disciplined force to bear upon the 
rebels, and Boadicea, finding all attempts to throw ofiE the 
Roman yoke unsuccessful, took poison rather than fall into 
the hands of her conquerors. 

The real conquest of the Island, however, was effected 
by Julius Agricola, who governed it from a.d. 78 to aj). 85. 
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This general, having first subdued those tribes which were 
still in rebellion, adopted every means of introducing^ 
Roman civilization. He also built a rampart, or line of 
garrisons, between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, to protect 
the southern province from the inroads of the Picts and Scots. 
A second wall, stretching from the month of the Tjne to- 
the Solway Firth, was built by Adrian, in 120 a.d., bat the 
barbarians of the north seem to have continued their ravages,, 
and accordingly, about 200 a.d., Adrian's Wall was rebuilt 
and strengthened by the Emperor SeVems. 

In the third century, the Saxon pirates first began their 
attacks on the Eastern coast of these Islands. The Romans 
appointed an officer for the protection of that coast, called 
" Comn litoris SaxoniciJ' The name of the first who held 
this office was AUectus ; he tried to make himself independent 
but was subdued by Constantius, ** The Vicarius Britanniae,''^ 
who resided at Eboracum (York). 

Christianity was introduced into this land by the 
Romans, and many of the British Christians suffered martyr- 
dom in the Diocletian persecution. St. AJban, who is said 
to have been the first martyr, was put to death in the year 
303, the abbey, and subsequently the town, of St. Albans^ 
being named after him. 

Upon the decay and min of the Roman Emjnre, the 
imperial forces were withdrawn from Britain, and the natives,, 
enfeebled by four centuries of submission, found themselves 
at the mercy of the barbarians of the north, called Picts and 
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Scots. The Romans sent occasional assistance against the 
invaders, but about 420 A.D., the Britons were finally 
left to their own resources. In an appeal, called 
the Groans of the Britons, they said, "the bar- 
barians drive us to the sea; the sea drives us back to the 
barbarians ; the only choice left us is either to be slain or 
drowned." But no help came, either against the Picts and 
Scots, or the warlike Saxons, who now began to pour upon 
the south-western shores, and who were destined to drive 
before them the Celtic race and obtain possession of the 
country for themselves. 

As Britain was ruled by the Romans for three hundred 
years, the results of their civilization could not fail to be 
important. Malmesbury, the chronicler, writing many 
centuries after, speaks of the noble ruins of the Roman works 
then remaining. " The towers, tlie temples, the theatres, the 
baths which yet remained undestroyed, excited the wonder 
and admiration of the traveller ; and, even in the fourteenth 
century, the edifices raised by the Romans were so numerous 
and costly as almost to excel any other on this side of the 
Alps." The gigantic military roads, which especially 
marked the military skill of the Romans, are still to be 
traced. In the Saxon times they were known as Watling 
Street, Ermyn Street, the Rykenild Way and the Ikenild 
Way, and many minor roads are still the basis of some of 
our modem highways. 

The island seems to have been divided into five provinces, 
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called Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Flavia Caesariensis, 
Maxima Caesariensis, and Valentia, the principal towns being 
Londinium (London), Verulamimn (St. Alban's), Eboracmn 
(York), Regnum (Chichester), Durocomovium (Cirencester), 
Durobrivis (Rochester), Aquae Solis (Bath), Deva (Chester), 
lindiim (Lincoln), and Portus Dubris (Dover). 
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Chapter II. 
THE SAXON PERIOD. 

(HE foundations of the histoiy and institutions of 
England are to be found not among the Ancient 
Britons, but rather among the institutions of the 
Saxon tribes, who in the fifth century over-ran our country 
and in the end completely conquered it. We know nothing 
directly from Saxon historians, or even from other sources, of 
the customs of thosetribes which came over to this country, 
but from Caesar, and still more from Tacitus, we have a fuU 
and reliable description of their customs and government 
before they were affected by Roman civilization. They were, 
of course, German tribes, and in the institutions of those 
described by Tacitus there was a remarkable mixture of 
systems, having in common aristocratic, democratic, 
and monarchical institutions, mingling with one another; 
some tribes had kings, and to their person a semi-sacred 
character attached, as it was believed they were descendants 
from the gods, but no great or despotic power was allowed 
them. The chief power in all the tribes was vested in the 
General Assembly of the men. In every tribe too there 
was a class of nobles by blood, but they possessed no 
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definite political privileges, although it was customary to select 
rulers and governors of districts from their ranks. 

The Governors to whom districts were assigned were 
chosen by the General Assembly, and were caUed Principes, 
foreshadowing the Saxon Ealderman or the Earls of later 
date. In times of war the Assembly appointed leaders, 
who were known as "Duces,*' the Principes being civil 
governors and the Duces military governors of the State. 

There was also a peculiar institution, which was especially 
remarked by Tacitus as unlike anything to be met with in 
Roman Chivahy, or in any portion of the Classic World. 
This was the custom of " Comitatus," the leading features of 
which may be thus explained. A number of youths would 
attach themselves to the person and service of the Princeps, 
to whom they bound themselves by a special oath of fidelity^ 
and it was considered a reproach if a Comes survived a battle 
in which his Princeps had fallen. 

This subordination to a nobility has grown into our 
history, and the system of Comitatus may be regarded as the 
root of many of our aristocratic institutions, and its results 
can be traced in many lasting events of our later history. 

The Mark system may be described as the social system 
of the German tribes. Each village stood apart from the 
rest in a clearing made out of the forest which surrounded it, 
and this space was called the Mark. There was some 
peculiarity also in the way in which the land of the village 
or mark was divided. There were three portions, the pastoral 
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being the outermost, then the meadow fenced off and divided 
among the inhabitants, and then the arable land divided 
similarly. There was no separate ownership of property; 
everyone shared equally, and at the end of the term the 
fences were all thrown down and the land divided again. 
Common ownership preceded the idea of individual owner- 
ship, which was confined to the homestead, but when the 
Saxons began to invade England, the mark system was 
gradually disappearing. As numbers increased it was found 
impossible and impolitic to make this annual division, for the 
icfie fared as well as the industrious; consequently we find that 
in England the Saxons did not establish the mark system 
except in a very few cases. The Jutes were the first to land 
in Kent in 449, and they defeated the Britons at the battle 
(A Aylesford, 455. The South Saxons landed at Pevensey in 
Sussex, A.D. 477, and succeeded in taking the great Roman 
fortress of Andereda, a.d. 491. 

The third kingdom, that of Wessex, was established by^ 
Cerdic, from whom our own Royal Family can trace descent. 
He is supposed to have landed in 494, and the only battle 
which was gained by the Britons was that of Mount Badon, 
pvobaUy Bath, in a.d. 520. It is here, if anywhere, that King 
Arthur is to be met with in British History. He is the hera 
of the district of the Severn, and was the conqueror of 
Europe as the romances of the Middle Ages pictured him, 
or as our own poet Tennyson has sung of him. To grasp> 
thoroughly the different people or tribes who conquered and 
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settled in England, the best way is to start from London and 
go northwards. Essex was peopled by East Saxon settlers, 
Middlesex by Mid Saxons, East Anglia by Angles, who 
formed themselves into two domains, the North folk in 
Norfolk, and the South folk in Suffolk, while a tribe called 
the Girivas settled in the Fen district. The Lindisfarnes 
settled in Lincolnshire, but were soon conquered and incor- 
porated with Mercia. 

The Humber afforded the best opening for pirate fleets, 
as the Thames was well fortified. The Middle English were 
the Mercians, who colonised as far as the Welsh border, 
and gave the name to the centre of England. In the north 
there were two kingdoms, Deira and Bernicia, which were 
afterwards united into Northumbria. 

North of Essex were the Angles ; the Jutes were in Kent 
and the Isle of Wight, and they also conquered a part of 
the opposite coast and settled there. The Saxons occupied 
the whole district south of the Thames to a little north 
of London, whilst the Angles were masters of the east coast 
and centre of England. 

There were four great battles fought by the Saxons 
against the Ancient Britons, the battle of Aylesford 455, the 
battle of Mount Badon in 520, at which it is supposed 
Prince Arthur led the Britons to their only victory. The 
battle of Dereham was the one which cut off the British 
Kingdoms of the south-west from Wales, and gave the Saxons 
the line of the Severn. The final contest was that of Chester 
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in 607, in which the Northumbrian King destroyed the 
hosts of the North Britons, and cut them off from Wales. 
The unconquered part stretched along the West of England^ 
and there also was the British State of Strathclyde, which 
reached from the Solway Firth to the Firth of Clyde. Then 
there was West Wales, which is now Devon and Cornwall, 
and North Wales, nearly identical with the present Princi* 
pality of Wales. The Scotland of the seventh century was 
but a small portion of the west of that which we now callt 
Scotland, the rest was Picts land. Modem Scotland was 
divided into four parts, Picts land, Scotland, Strathclyde,. 
and a part of Northumbria, now the Lothians. 

The most important event in the seventh century was- 
the establishment of Christianity, for whatever the influence 
of the Roman converts might have been in this direction, 
the Saxons swept it all away. It was at the close of the 
sixth century that Augustine (596) landed in the Isle of 
Thanet, and in due time converted Ethelbert the Bang of 
Kent and the majority of the nation, but the first half of 
the seventh century saw a long struggle between Paganism 
and Christianity. The great Pagan reaction took place under 
Penda, King of the Mercians, who were originally a little 
tribe near Wales, but who gradually acquired the whole of 
the centre of England. 

The great Christian power was Northumbria, and the final 
straggle was at the battle of Winavaed in a.d. 655, when two 
Elings were killed. Another point of interest was the 
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religious struggle between the Irish Church and the Roman. 
The conquest of the Saxons had cut Ireland ofiE from com- 
munication with England, and consequently with Europe and 
the Roman See, whilst Irish missionaries from lona had been 
instrumental in Christianising the Kingdom of Northumbria. 
The two chief points of dispute were the time of keeping of 
the Easter festival, and the adoption of the Roman tonsure, 
and at the great council of Whitby a.d. 664, held under 
the presidency of King Oswy, the English Church deter- 
mined to follow the Roman view, whilst under the 
Heptarchy, a few years later, Theodore, a monk from 
Tarsus, was sent as Archbishop of Canterbuiy to organise 
the British Church. 

The period of the Saxon Heptarchy may be set down 
as lasting from a.d. 607 to 827. The first part of this 
period was occupied with struggles against the Britons, 
whilst during the latter part of the time the English King- 
doms struggled for supremacy. 

The first period may be reckoned as a.d. 607 to 685, and 
secured for Northumbria supremacy in the island, and also 
the triumph of Christianity. But the battle of Nectansmere 
in A.D. 685, when the Northumbrian army was defeated by 
the Picts, crushed the power of Northumbria, and Mercia 
at once assumed the over-lordship. 

There was a sort of loose relationship among the 
different Kingdoms, but it was little more than that they 
acknowledged one ruler or Bretwalda to be more power- 
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iul than the others, and furnished him with troops. The 
Mercian supremacy lasted up to the time of Egbert, 827, and 
the chief Bretwalda of the Mercian period was Offa. 

Beda, of Jarrow, was the first Saxon historian, and Caed- 
mon the first poet, whose works were somewhat of the style 
•of Milton's, and were chiefly paraphrases of Scripture and a 
discourse on the Fall of Man. 

Peter's Pence originated about this period, and there have 
been two or three theories propounded as to its origin. By 
some it has been attributed to Ina, by others to Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, who laid the tax of one penny on every hearth, 
though it was afterwards compounded for by a fixed sum* 
Another version is that it was given by OfFa to secure the 
establishment of an Archbishoi»:ic at Lichfield, and for the 
45upport of an English college or inn at Rome. 

At the time of the West Saxon supremacy under 
Egbert, the Kings still remained vassals, but the Danish 
invasion annihilated the smaller kingdoms. It was largely 
•owing to the jealousy of the Franks that the supremacy of 
Mercia fell, as the great Frankish Charlemagne made it his 
business to support the lesser Kings against Mercia, and on 
the death of Offa, a number of candidates for the throne came 
to the front, and Egbert established in Wessex, as was done 
in the North, a check on the Mercian power. 

Kent and East Anglia broke into open revolt, and the 
East Anglians defeated the Mercians in two great battles, 
killing two Kings, and threatening the power of the State, 
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whilst the divided contests for the throne rendered 
the resistance of Egbert unsuccessful, and as there 
was a constant internecine warfare in Northumbria, Egbert 
secured the over-lordship simply from the exhaustion of 
all the rest. 

The next great event in English history is the Danish 
invasion, and the first that occurred on our coasts was in 
A.D. 787. The Danes were northern tribes from Denmark 
and Norway ; they were closely allied with the Saxons^ 
in origin, but not in faith, and were wild barbarians. 
But it was not until a.i>. 866 that they made a 
deliberate attempt to conquer the country, after harassing^ 
the coast for 40 years. They landed a great army in 
East Anglia, and having subdued Northumbria, marched 
into Mercia, which was for a time saved by the peace of 
Nottingham in a.d. 868. In 870 they occupied East 
Anglia and defeated King Edmund at Edmundsbury itt 
871, and then turned round on the only state that had 
bid them defiance, namely, Wessex. Mercia acknowledged 
the Danish over-lordship, and hence the Danes turned 
on Wessex and came up the Thames as far as Reading. 
In the midst of th^ struggle, Ethelred died and was 
succeeded by Alfred, and there were again some fierce battles,, 
the result of which was a truce, and for a time the Danes 
withdrew. 

Mercia was portioned out among the Danes, and the 
Kingdom of Northumbria was also divided. In 877 and 
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S78 the Danes renewed the straggle with Alfred, who for a 
time fled to Athelney and hid there. Then rallying his 
forces he won the victory of Ethendune or Eddington, 
which was followed by the treaty of Wedmore. 

The conditions of this treaty were that Guthrum, the 
Danish prince, should become a Christian, and England 
should be divided between them by a line running along 
Watling Street, up the River Thames, then right across to 
Bedford from the source of the Lea, and then upon the 
Ouse to Watling Street. Watling Street was a Roman road 
running from London to Chester, which crossed the country 
in a north westerly direction, and there entered Wales. 
Alfred's kingdom did not reach to Chester, but to where the 
road crossed the Welsh boundary. 

This was followed by ten years of peace, but in the 
meantime Alfred laid the foundation of the future defence 
and greatness of England by collecting a fleet which s 
successfully combated Hastings, the leader of the Danish 
pirates, that finding such valiant resistance they crossed 
over to and settled in Normandy. 

Alfred now devoted his time to the re-organisation of 
his kingdom, which reached north of the Thames and south 
of Watling Street to Mercia. The Danelagh was the five 
Danish towns with the surrounding districts of Nottingham, 
Derby, Lincoln, Leicester, and Stamford. It was a rade 
confederacy which had taken the place of the old Mercian 
Kingdoms, each town being raled by its Earl and twelve 
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lawmen administering Danish law, with a common justice 
court for the whole community. 

The Kings of this century, the ninth, were Egbert, 
Ethelwolf, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and Alfred, the 
last four being brothers, so that according to the modem 
rules of inheritance, Alfred being a younger brother and 
having nephews alive, ought not rightly to have become 
King. 

Edward the elder succeeded Alfred in 901 as ruler of 
Wessex, the ruler or Lady of Mercia being Ethelfleda. 
Edward, her brother, attacked the south and subdued the 
Danish confederacy. This sister dying, he annexed her 
dominions, and all the English except those north of the 
Humber sent deputies to him and offered to accept him 
as over-lord. 

His conquests extended to the Humber. In 925 Athd- 
stane succeeded Edward, and the work of conquest was still 
actively pursued. Early in his reign he quarrelled with the 
Danish King of Northumbria, whose throne was imperilled 
by internal disturbances, a.d. 937, and Athelstane defeated 
him at the great battle of Brunanburg. The Danes were 
aided by the Scots and Britons of Strathclyde, so that 
Athelstane's rule extended as far as Edinburgh. Athelstane 
assumed the imperial title of Emperor; Alfred had been 
called King of the West Saxons, Edward the Elder King of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and Athelstane was Rex Anglorum 
Curagulus of Britain. Athelstane's death, which took place 
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in A.D. 940, at once stopped the process of union, and the 
old boundary of Watling Street between the English and 
Danes was re-established as at the peace of Wedmore. The 
work of re-establishing their independency had been too 
violent to last, and on the death of the Danish Earl of 
Northumbria, Edward established his supremacy, and con- 
quered Strathclyde. There was nothing approaching a 
union of countries, although the north threw in its lot with 
the south, A.D. 958. The union of Saxon and Danish 
England must, to a great extent, be attributed to the work 
of an important ecclesiastic, the first of a long line of clerical 
statesmen, which closed with the death of Archbishop Laud. 
Dunstan springs into notice in this reign. His way of 
opposing Danish influence was by assisting and strengthening 
the power of the King of Scotland against the Danes, north 
and south of him. Strathclyde was also assigned to him as 
a fief, and afterwards the Lothians were added to the Scotch 
possessions. This district may be considered as the south- 
east of modern Scotland. In the reign of Edgar, 958-975, 
King of Wessex, all England became one country, but a 
feeling of jealousy was raised against him in Wessex, 
which lasted all his life. Dunstan had many opponents, 
as he advocated celibacy. The married clergy were 
against him to a man, but he was supported in his policy 
by the King. 

Edgar's eldest son, Edward the Martyr, reigned but 
three years, when he was murdered; and the opponents 
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of Danstan came into power with the accession of Ethelred 
the Unready, or, as the Saxon term was, Unwise. 

After the death of Dunstan, in 978, there was a renewal 
of Danish invasions, which increased to such a degree, 
and was attended with so great success, that the King was 
foolish enough to buy them off by imposing Danegelt, 
which simply brought more frequent visitations. 

We have an account in verse of a spirited encounter 
with them at the Battle of Maldon, in east Anglia, a.d. 990. 
But the isolated incursions of Danish pirate ships were now 
followed by a more systematic invasion by the King of the 
Danes, who, however, was persuaded to withdraw, and a 
truce was made with the invaders. The massacre of those 
left in this country on St. Brice's Day, 1002, brought Sweyn 
once more to England, but the work of subjugation was 
not completed till 1013. It was a miserable period of 
strife and bloodshed, and the only remarkable event was 
the defence of London by the citizens. 

In the short intervals of peace, Ethelred managed to pick 
a quarrel with Normandy and Northumbria, and at last Sweyn 
was accepted as king by the Saxon Witan, and Ethelred was 
exiled. Sweyn soon after this died, and a renewal of the 
struggle immediately took place, Ethelred returned to the 
country, and his candidature was favoured by the Saxon, and 
that of Canute by the Danish element. No decisive battle 
was fought for some time, and for a short period Canute was 
forced to leave the country. The Saxons elected Edmund 
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Ironsides, Ethelred's son, but a great battle was fought and 
won by the Danes at Assendune, in Essex, in the year 1016. 
Peace was made, and the Kingdom was divided along the 
Thames, East AngHa belonging, however, to the lower half 
which Edmund retained, while the rest of England was given 
to Canute. Edmund Ironsides died in the same year, and by 
a clause in the division Treaty, Canute succeeded to the 
other portion. The children of Edmimd Ironsides were seized 
and sent off to Sweden, and afterwards went to Hungary, and 
later on in English history, they again appear upon the scene, 
Edgar Atheling being the son of one of these children. 

The period of the Danish dynasty was but a short one, 
from A.D. 1016 to 1042, but Canute appears to have aimed 
at and secured the goodwill of his people. The chief 
minister appointed by him was Godwin, Earl of Kent, who 
married his cousin and sister-in-law, and thus became a 
member of the royal house. The most noticeable feature of 
this reign was the mode introduced of governing the country. 
England was divided into four great Earldoms, Wessex, 
Morcia, East Anglia, and Northumbria. Up to this period 
the Earls had simply been governors of two or three counties 
and there had beeii no systematic creation. The system 
introduced by Canute was similar to that prevailing on the 
continent where the Great Earls were the survivors or suc- 
cessors of the ancient Monarchy. Canute introduced the 
first Forest Laws, prohibiting enclosures, of which a charter 
is yet extant, though its genuineness is questioned. On 
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Canute's death in 1035, there was a series of rapid revdu- 
tionSy there being two rival candidates for the throne, Hardi- 
Canute, his son bj Emma, who had been Ethelred's wife, and 
Harold, his son by a former wife. Wessex supported Hardi- 
canute, but in the interregnum Harold made good his claims. 
Godwin was much mixed up in the strife, and acted on behalf 
of Harold, who succeeded Hardicanute. On his death in 
1042, the Danish line was extinct, and the question had now 
to be faced whether the crown should descend to relatives 
of Canute, or revert to the old English dynasty. By the 
eloquence of Godwin, the latter was preferred, and Edward, 
the remaining son of Queen Emma, who was in exile in 
Normandy was invited. 

During the period of 1042 — 1066,. known as the English 
Restoration, there were many opposing influences at work 
between the Norman element and the Saxon. 

Godwin placed himself at the head of the latter, but 
this grand basis was much injured by his struggles for 
personal pre-eminence and family intrigue. In 1051 he 
lost favour by compelling the Witan to reverse the sentence 
passed upon his son Swegen. Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
who was brother-in-law of the King, demanded shelter for 
his foreign band at Dover, which the citizens refused to 
give. This b^ing in Godwin's jurisdiction as Earl of Wes- 
sex, the King demanded the punishment of the townsmen, 
which Godwin refused till they were tried. Although he 
was in the right, his unpopularity was so great that he 
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had to fly to the north, where he endeavoured to raise 
some forces which soon deserted him. This compelled 
his flight, whereupon the Witan pronounced him an exile. 
For a year he remained away, but the conduct of the 
Norman favourites was so offensive that the Witan reversed 
his sentence, and the foreigners fled. 

Godwin died the next year, 1053, and was succeeded by 
his son Harold, who tuled well and maintained peace, 
'except that a war sprung up with Wales, in which he 
was successful. The Earldom of Northumbria had been 
vacant some years before, and his brother Tosti had been 
appointed Earl. 

Unfortunately he raised the people against him, and the 
rebels chose as Earl one of the family of the Earl of Mercia, 
•Godwin's great opponent. The two brothers, the Earl of 
Mercia and the new Earl of Northumbria made demand of 
the Kling, and Harold tried to mediate, and advised the King 
to grant their demands rather than provoke a civil war. 

Tosti was engaged in this strife, and fled to the Continent 
to seek for allies to invade England. There was no doubt of 
Harold's patriotism or of his innocence of undue influence. 
Towards the close of 1065, the King, Edward the Confessor, 
passed away, broken down with the struggle. Harold, who 
was the King's brother in law, succeeded to the throne, but 
iie knew he would have a hard struggle to maintain his posi- 
-tion on account of the claims of William the Norman, to 
vhom Edward had promised the crown. Harold, too, had 
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sworn to support William's claim when shipwrecked on the 
Norman coast. To gain popular favour, and not content 
with the vote of the Witan in London, Harold proceeded to 
the North to conciliate his enemies, and massed an army 
along the coast to watch the enemy's arrival through the 
whole of the summer. But as the autumn approached he 
was compelled to disband them for harvesting, and directly 
he did so, the storm burst. Tosti, who had been cruising 
about the whole spring, had gone to Normandy, and William 
gave him a few ships. 

Tosti, with Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, landed 
in Yorkshire, and at the battle of Fulford Bridge Edwin was 
defeated, and at the same moment Harold heard that York 
was besieged, and was making arrangements for surrender 
if they were not at once relieved. At the head of his 
Huscarls, Harold hastened to the north, and taking the 
enemy by surprise at Stamford Bridge, both Tosti and 
Hardrada were killed. This was the second battle of the 
year. While Harold was sitting at the feast, a messenger 
arrived with the news that William had landed in Sussex. 

Delayed by wind, the English fleet had put in for pro- 
visions. Harold hastened south to London, ordering the 
Earls to follow with their troops ; but, although the King 
waited a week in London for these reinforcements, the 
northern Earls did not come. Therefore, at the head of 
what troops he could muster, he marched to meet the enemy 
who were ravaging the country around Hastings. Senlac 
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appeared to him to be a strong position, admirably suited for 
his purpose, and guarded every way the road to London. 
William was only too anxious for battle, and the two different 
military systems met face to face. William's choicest troops 
were on horseback, whilst the English were all on foot behind 
palisades. In this plan Harold displayed great skill, as he 
had nothing to ipeet the enemy with in the open field, 'the 
English fought with battle axes, and this mode of fighting" 
proved very successful, as, if they ventured out in the opei> 
fields, they would have been at the mercy of the cavalr}v 
After desperate fighting the unskilled Saxons were, by a 
feigned retreat, enticed out of the palisades to descend) 
and pursue. They were at once cut to pieces by the 
cavalry, and the Normans pushed to the top of the hilL 
This was in the afternoon, and from then till sunset the 
Normans threw themselves upon the Huscarls who were 
defending the standards, and at length they succeeded, the 
bow men aiming their arrows straight up in the air, which 
descended upon the heads of the Saxons, their only unpro- 
tected part. The battle ended by the remainder of the 
English flying in confusion. 

After the battle of Senlac, the remnant of the Saxons- 
fled to London, and the Witan elected Edgar Atheling, the 
grandson of Edmund Ironsides, as king. The principa! 
supporters of the Witan were the Northern Earls. They 
did not approve of Edgar's election, and on William's 
approach they fled, as they feared they should be cut off 
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from their nortlieni possessions. William took a month to 
reach London. He marched along the coast, then up 
the Thames, and on his putting Southwark to the flames, 
the citizens withdrew their protest, and the remnant of the 
Witan in London elected him King. 

The Saxon Law of Succession. 

Although there was always a prominent idea of election, 
yet there was a constitutional preference for the election 
of one of the royal family ; first, the son of the kte Eling, 
if he was of full age; second, the election of a Prince 
whose father had been King ; third, great weight was 
:given to the recommendation of the last King. 

Edward the Confessor had no children, and Edgar 
Atheling was the only surviving member of the royal house, 
though not the son of a King. The Witan exercised their 
Tight of passing over an unworthy member, and Edgar 
Avas not only puny, but weak-minded. Edward the Confessor 
had recommended Harold on his death bed, and he was con- 
nected by marriage with the Royal family and by blood with 
the late Danish royal house, which had still many adherents. 

William's claims were put forth skilfully, and England 
stood apart from the whole continent in resisting them. 
Edward had promised the Crown to William when he was 
visiting in England, and when Godwin was in exile. Harold 
had sworn homage to William, and it is noticeable that on 
this point the Saxon historians are all silent. Still the 
Witan had an unmistakable right to elect Harold. 
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Chapter III. 

SAXON INSTITUTIONS. 

I. — Government. 

HE Kingship, found amongst the Saxons, was a 
very different kind to that of the ancient world, 
being not an absolute monarchy, but a strictly 
limited one. This Kingship sprang up from leaders of 
bands who had been conquerors, and were made Kings. 
Originally these were Heretogn or Ealdermen. The King- 
ships sprang therefore from leadership, but as the kingdoms 
increased and amalgamated, so also did the power of the 
ruler, and the Kingly power became more and more removed 
from that of the Nobles. 

The Kings were assisted by the Witan, an assembly of 
the chief men of the realm, and consisting of, ist, the 
members of the Royal Family, and 2nd, the Bishops, who 
were regarded as national magistrates,- the Abbots, the 
Ealdermen or Governors of Districts, corresponding to the old 
German Principes. 

At the close of the Saxon period the King's Thegns 
were present in the Witan, who seemed to have developed 
out of the system of the Comitatus. These followers 
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brought more influence of the King's into the Council. 
No representatives of the people were present in the sense 
of modem representation. This may be accounted for in 
two ways. Freeman says, " the Witan was originally of 
freemen in their entirety, but gradually ceased to be so, 
on account of their very impossibility of attendance." 
Stubbs' theory is rather different, and more satisfactory. 
In the old German Institutions, besides the body of the 
freemen, there was a meeting of the chiefs, who prepared 
business for the other assembly. 

The Witan sprang from the assembly of the chiefs ; as 
the smaller kingdoms amalgamated the chiefs were brought 
together, and the local assemblies of freemen were left in each 
county. There was no system of popular representation; 
in historic times, when the Witan was assembled in London, 
the citizens were present and cheered, but they had no 
recognised status. 

The Powers of the Witan. 

I St. The Right of Election of King. Kingships were 
not strictly hereditary, but a certain family was regarded 
as sacred, and from them the nobles and freemen chose a 
ruler, but not necessarily in the direct line of descent. 

There were several instances in which the direct can- 
didate was passed over. The right of election was exer- 
cised every time, and if the son of the late King was 
not grown up, he was passed over. 

Along with the right of election there was that of 
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deposition also; of which three cases occurred in Saxon 
history, viz., Sigeberht, Ethelred, and Hardicanute, to the 
first of which the province of Wessex was given, and there 
were several instances of deposition in the history of 
Northumbria. 

2nd. The next power of the Witan was that of making 
war or peace. This exhibits an important difference between 
the Witan and the power of the English Parliament. It 
possessed also the power of Treaty-making, and also the right 
of imposing taxes, the only instance of which being the 
Danegelt for the buying off the Danes, for before this we read 
of no general taxation. ' The Witan had also the power of 
guarding the Folc Land, and even the King himself could not 
make a present of any without its consent. 

3rd. The Witan was also the supreme Court of Justice, 
and shared in every department of Government, but from the 
constitution of the Witan the checks on an able man were 
inerely nominal. 

There are five historic landmarlis in the period during 
which the Kingship was working. 

I St. The accretion of the small settlements into the 
Heptarchic Kingdom. 

2nd. The Union of the Heptarchic Kingdom imder the 
House of Cerdic. 

3rd. The first struggle with the Danes. 

4th. The pacification of England under Edgar the 
Saxon. 
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5th. The introduction of new forms and principles of 
government by Canute. 

II. — Land Tenure. 

There were different kinds of Land tenure prevailing 
among the Saxons in England, but the Mark System, the 
prominent characteristic of their German homes, never 
took root in England, although traces of its influence may be 
found. Full ownership was introduced, and pieces of 
land assigned to the warriors, whilst in the common grazing 
lands, which belonged to no individual, some faint traces 
of the Mark system remain unto this day. Land in full 
ownership was called Allod, also Ethel, which means land 
held as one's own. 

When the Britons were driven out, there was left much 
unoccupied land, which the Saxons were not numerous- 
enough to colonize, and this was the origin of Folcland. 
As the different tribes began to amalgamate, the folclands^ 
increased in magnitude, and it became the property of 
the new State. The Witan guarded the Folcland, and the 
King would only make grants from it to particular persons 
with their consent. The recipient of the land had also a 
charter with it, and land held by these charters was called 
Boc Landy which quite swallowed up the word Ethel — 
land held in full ownership. 

The usual mode of dealing with Folcland was, that 
it should be granted by the King without full ownership,. 
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but a rent was to be paid, or extra service performed. It 
woald be thus occupied by persons who were in greater 
dependence on the King. Land thus let out was Laen 
Land. 

The occupiers of Boc land were not free from all duties 
to the State, as no regular system of taxation existed prior U> 
Danegelt. They were subject to 

The Trinoda Necessiias ; 

1. Duty of every man to serve in the army. 

2. Repairing roads and bridges (Fyrd). 

3. Repairing of fortifications. Those who lived in 
fortified towns were bound to keep their defences in repair* 
These obligations fell on all owners alike, and they could 
not be exempted. 

As the Saxon monarchy developed, so the Folcland tended 
to become Crown Land, and by the tenth century it was 
practically so, and of course, at the Conquest nominally so. 
By that time the Witan had sunk into the position of formal 
witness to the grant. 

III. — Ranks of Saxon Society. 

The nobles, at the immigration of the Saxons into 
Britain, consisted of the Earls, z.^., noble by birth. The 
King could not make a man noble nor rob him of his 
nobility, as it depended solely upon birth. 
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The Ceorls were the second class, corresponding to the 
Free men of the early German period. The lowest class 
was the Slaves^ principally the conquered. Theors were 
slaves in perpetuity. In addition to these classes there was a 
Comitatus, which attended the Principes or nobles in office, 
and as the Monarchy grew, the Comitatus of the King 
overshadowed all others. This arose from the fact that the 
King originally was only an hereditary magistrate, but as the 
kingdoms coalesced, he had a more distinct position, and 
the power of rewarding his followers with grants of land, 
Ac, and he frequently made Ealdermen of those who were 
not necessarily Earls. 

The great followers of the King obtained the right of 
sitting in the Witan on the same terms as Ealdermen ; and 
all attention began to be fixed on the leading men about the 
King ; hence the old idea of hereditary Earls died out, and 
dignity was obtained from the King. Nobility rested on 
service to the King, and came, not by blood, but by position 
in the King's service. 

This transformation was complete by the time of the 
Danish War, but when Edward the Elder conquered, the 
King was put prominently forward, and when he had 
conquered the Danes, they swore fealty to the King, and 
chose him to be Father and Lord. This system of personal 
relationship developed over the whole Kingdom, as originally 
they were called Gesith-companion, from the time of Alfred 
forward they were Thegns, which means servant applied to 
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those Gesiths who served the King in the army as distinct 
from Courtiers. 

Thegnship or Thaneship extended to every land-owner 
with five hides, a hide being supposed to be icx) acres, or 
enough for a single family. The Thegns' title now became 
territorial, and those who were members of the King's 
Comitatus were known as King's Thegns. The most 
remarkable exception was that enacted by Athelstane, that 
every merchant who had made three voyages across the sea 
should rank as a Thegn. 

IV. — The Organisation of Society. 

The smallest unit of society was a /««, town, or simple 
village, a few houses which formed' the society, something 
like the Mark, and which held meetings of its own to 
arrange matters presided over by the Tun Gere/a^ who 
reported to higher authorities anything required and pro- 
claimed edicts. 

The next division was that of the Hundred^ a division of 
country which varied very greatly in size, being much smaller 
round London than in the North, where such divisions were 
often known as Wapentakes, especially in Danish districts. 
These were organisations consisting of certain districts which 
were governed as one community. 

The mode of Government was the Hundred Moot, which 
met monthly, and consisted of all the lords of the land 
within the district, or in their absence of their stewards to 
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represent them, as well as representatives from every tun, con- 
sisting of the Parish Priest and " the four best men." These 
formed the " Hundred Moot," and their President was the 
Hundred Gerefa, generally elected by the " Moot." Their 
business was primarily judicial, and they acted as a Court 
to decide on criminal and civil cases, debts, and trespasses^ 
Here proclamations were to be made which had been de- 
cided on by the King and Witan. But Edward the Confessor 
succeeded in forcing upon the Witan, Bishops nominated 
by himself alone. The less important dioceses were filled up 
by the Monks, or at all events their choice was allowed to 
have considerable weight. The great Ealdermen appeared 
in full Witan. The Shire Moots, like the Hundred Moots,, 
judged the more important cases which were sent up to* 
them, and appeared to have been co-extensive with the 
original Elingdoms. Kent remained an independent Shire 
when the Eangdom was lost. In Wilts and Somerset were 
districts that had been won from the Britons by successive 
struggles, which as they were conquered were organised into 
separate districts. There was a general reorganisation while 
the country was being won back from the Danes, and the West 
Saxons altered the boundaries. There are one or two shires 
of late creation, such as Lancashire, cut off from Yorkshire,, 
which originally extended across the country. There are some 
old shires^ Hallamshire and Richmondshire, but it is not known 
how these originated — ^perhaps they had separate Moots. 

In a Saxon document it is stated that the City of 
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York was divided into six shires, and London was a shire 
by itself. The trithings that remain in the Ridings of 
Yorkshire were only about one-third of a shire, and extended 
to York and Lincoln. Burgh was the borough or town, 
organised much on the plan of the hundred, and holding 
a monthly court, and parishes were simply tuns looked at 
ecclesiastically, each with its Parish Priest. 

The divisions for governmental organisation may be 
described as the ** tun, " the " hundred, " or " Wapentake, " 
the "shire" with its Ridings in York and Lincoln, and 
lathes and rapes in Kent and Sussex. These latter were 
simply groupings of the hundred. 

V. — The Practice of the Saxon Courts. 

The Saxons had no idea of an offence as against the 
State, but only as a private wrong, as by murder, depriving 
the King of a subject's service, or a private wrong to the 
family of deceased, and from the least to the greatest an 
offence might be commuted by a money payment. Con- 
sequently crime was not severely punished. The price of 
a life was called the "Wergild," varying according to 
the rank of the victim. The highest was that of the King 
and Archbishop; then followed the Ealderman and Earls, 
while the status or value of a Briton was only half that of 
the corresponding one of a Saxon. 

7%tf/r<?^ of offences was not offered in direct evidence, 
but by compurgation and ordeal. In the former, instead 
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of evidence as to commission of the offence, evidence as 
to character was offered by each side, the value of the 
oaths not being by number, but by the amount of the 
value of the Wergild of those who took them. 

When " Compurgation " failed, resource was had to 
Ordeal, of which in England we have traces of but two, 
viz., by fire and by water, whilst in Southern Italy there 
was added that of swallowing without effort a piece of dry 
bread. There is a very interesting account of the trial 
of the wife of Thurkill, a Danish noble in the end of 
Ethelred's reign, for the poisoning of a child of her hus- 
band by a former wife. The Custom of Frank Pledge^ 
although not in full vigour until the 12 th century, was 
yet common in the Saxon Institutions. Every man had 
to be enrolled in a tithing of ten, which was not therefore 
a geographical, but a formal division for mutual responsi- 
bility and for police purposes. 

The head of each Tithing was the Capital Pledge 
or Frith Borth. Any member who committed a crime 
must be produced by them, or else, to clear them- 
selves distinctly of all complicity in his offence, they were 
bound to raise the Hue and Cry. 

As the Saxon institutions became more and more aristo- 
cratic, there were developments of the system. The first 
step was made by Athelstan, enacting that every landless man 
must have a lord. The next advance was by Edgar, that every 
man must have a surety to answer for him in Courts of Justice. 
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In Canute's reign it was enacted that every man must be a 
member of a hundred or tithing for purposes of justice and 
police The two ideas of mutual surety and police organis- 
ation, were combined la the Frank Pledge or Frith Borth 
organisation for Peace. 

Peace was also called Mund^ and a man was under the 
King's mund, or peace, when he took him under his special 
protection, and gradually the Courts of Justice, from being 
the courts of the people, became the King's courts, and they 
avenged the insults offered to the King. Grith was a modifi- 
cation of the old Frith, and had regard to the '* local peace " 
as the Church's Grith. 

As a logical outcome of the Courts of Justice being con- 
sidered the King's Courts, when he died, they had no 
authority in the Interregnum, and its worst consequences 
were seen in the time of John. This was met, firstly, by 
holding that the King's power dated from his accession, 
not from his coronation only, and was done away with by the 
legal maxim that **The King never dies." "»S'a^" and 
** Soc" were the lowest forms of jurisdiction. Thus, when 
the King granted privileges to dependants in the later Saxon 
Monarchy, he permitted them to hold Courts on the Estate, 
and to receive the Royal Share of the fines imposed. The 
district over which this Jurisdiction was exercised was called 
the " Soken." 

Heriot was in full vigour in Saxon times, and was a pay- 
ment made by the heir to the King on coming into his 
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estate. It resembled the Norman Relief, and its origin 
could be traced to the old Comitatus where the horse and 
arms were found by the Princeps, and had to be given up by 
the heir, but was at last commuted into a general money 
payment at death. 

VI. — ^Derivation of King's Revenue. 

Mainly it arose from revenue he procured from grants 
of the folcland, not out and out, but with special burthens, 
such as an additional number of warriors, or rent in kind. 

The dues on Folcland were known as Feorm and Fultum , 
originally a voluntary offering from the county to defray the 
expenses of a Royal progress, but at last commuted to an 
annual payment by each county to the Crown. There was 
also the Royal share of the fines (one third), but the value of 
these were much depreciated by the grants of *' Sac " and 
"Soc," and later on in these grants the fines for certain 
greater offences were exempted, such as murder and absence 
from the general levy of F}Td. 

The King's Estate was of two kinds. First, private estate 
belonging to the King as to any other man, and not alienable ; 
thus Ethelbert received 20 Hides from the Folcland to be his 
own property. Second, folcland, of which he had not the 
complete ownership, but considerable right over it, and as we 
reach the Middle Ages these two coalesced, and the distinction 
disappears. It was not till the beginning of this present 
reign that there was a definite surrender of Crown Lands. 
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Chapter IV. 
NORMAN PERIOD. 




William L, 1066 — 1087. , 

[ILLIAM the First was crowned on Christmas 
Day, 1066, the battle of Hastings having taken 
place the 14th October of that year. For the 
moment England appeared to be entirely subdued, and 
William, appointing his half brother Odo as Regent, went 
back to Normandy. But the cruelty practised by Odo led to 
two revolts in 1067, ^^ ^^^ counties of Kent and Hereford, 
"both of which, however, were unsuccessful. On William's 
return from Normandy, he found the real work of reduction 
iiad yet to be accomplished, and that the greater part of the 
country did not acknowledge him, the North and West 
standing wholly aloof. His energies were directed, there- 
fore, first against the West, and Exeter was reduced ; he then 
proceeded to Mercia on a like errand. But this was not 
the final subjugation. There was a great revolt in the North 
soon after, and the Danes were invited to help, in the hope 
^f re-establishing a Danish dynasty, the King of Denmark 
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daiming the throne as a relation of Canute. The North 
rose in revolt, and Hereward held out in the Fen districts 
near Ely till 1071, but the English had no real leaders^ 
and the Conquest was carried out completely. 

A new period in English History now opened in the 
struggle between the Crown and the nobility. The great 
principle of Feudalism was dependence on some one, and 
the Feudal tenure was that the landowner was dependent on 
some one of whom he held his land. The system had 
sprung out of the ruins of the Roman Empire, and was at 
this time already in full vigour in France. Those who held 
the soil exercised public rights as owners, and the great 
barOns had even the right of coinage, and the administration 
of justice on their own estate. The authority of the Crown 
on these estates was a mere shadow, and the great vassals 
paid little real allegiance, simply giving the King a bare 
precedence. William the Conqueror was a great vassal of 
the King of France, whom he acknowledged as his feudal 
suzerain. 

As soon as William had subdued England, many con- 
fiscations were naturally made, and these lands were given 
to his Norman followers, who desired a practical indepen- 
dence ; William, however, was determined that the power of 
the Crown should remain supreme. 

The leading features of the feudal system were a& 
follow — 

(i) Liege Homage, which obliged the liege man to do 
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personal service in the army, and also disabled him from 
renouncing his vassalship by surrendering the fief. 

(2) Simple Homage, which gave the power of finding 
a substitute for military service, and allowed liberation from 
fealty on surrender of the fief. 

(3) The tenant in chief was bound to Knight Service^ 
and was obliged to maintain a knight 40 days for every ^^20 
yearly rental. Religious foundations and monasteries were 
liable to this service, the only exception being Frankalmoyn. 
By Domesday Book there were 1,400 tenants in chief, 8,00a 
Mesne Lords not holding direct from the King, and 60,000 
Knight's fees, one third being held by the Church. 

There were also special burthens incidental to feudal 
tenure, namely : — {A,) Relief, — ^This was somewhat similar 
to the old Saxon heriot paid upon the heir taking possession ; 
but in the case of heriot, the idea was that the heir paid 
off a debt. Relief was paid as a permission to enter. Lands 
were first granted for life only, but were soon claimed by 
descent, and the payment was a sort of protest on the 
part of the crown, or feudal lord. At first the amount 
was arbitrary, but afterwards it was fixed by the Charter 
at one-fourth of the annual value. 

{B,) Primer Seisin, — This was paid by tenants in chief in 
capite ut de corona^ i,e, by those who held lands direct 
from the King, and was an extra relief consisting of one 
year's profits of the land in addition to the Relief. 

(C.) Aids, — This was originally voluntary, but gradually 
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■developed as a burthen ; by Magna Charta it was confined 
to three cases, namely : — 

(i.) The Ransom of the Lord. 

(2.) The Knighting of his eldest son. 

(3.) The Dower of his eldest daughter. 

(D,) Wardship.— This was the right of the lord to hold 
the persons and lands of minors without giving any account 
of the profits, the theory being that the land belonged to 
the lord, and was given only to those who could serve him, 
which minors could not. 

(^.) Marriage. — ^This was the right, of the lord to dispose 
of his wards in marriage, and to impose a fine in case of 
non-compliance. In the case of women, the heiress was 
not to be allowed to carry land to the lord's enemies. 

(/l) Escheat. — This was the return of the estate to the 
iord of the fee when his vassal died without heirs. ^ If the 
holder was convicted of treason, the land went direct to 
the King ; if only of felony, for a year and a day, and then 
>to the feudal lord. 

The opening of this period commenced with a con- 
spiracy on the part of the barons to divide the land into 
three great Dukedoms, but the closing years of the reign 
were marked by nothing but the frequent quarrels between 
•the King and his eldest son, with whom the Nobles allied 
themselves. William succeeded in conquering Maine, 
and the threat of the Danish invasion came to nothing. 

In consequence of this threat, Domesday Book was 
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ordered to be compiled, so that William might know upon 
what resources he had to rely. Commissioners were sent to 
«ach parish, to make enquiry of sworn witnesses, of all that 
they knew of the land tenure, the services which were owed 
to the lord, as acknowledged in the Confessor's reign. It is 
not complete, as the north is omitted, and there is no mention 
of London. 

After this, William summoned a great council of the land- 
holders at Salisbury, in 1086, and at this everyone took, an 
oath of allegiance to the King ; this was a step of great 
importance, demonstrating William's determination to main- 
tain the supremacy of the Crown. On the continent, the lesser 
vassals owed no allegiance to the King, but followed their 
own lord ; but here William established direct relations 
between the inferior gentry and the Crown. When, for 
instance, our Kings were at war with the French King at 
Paris, they called on their vassals to follow them against their 
own suzerain. 

William retained a large quantity of the land in his own 
possession, which made the power of the crown very con- 
siderable. Further, he scattered the estates of the great vassals 
through a considerable number of counties. He also main- 
tained the privileges of the people against the nobles, and sup- 
ported the administration of the shire courts. Only at first 
did he create palatine Earldoms ; his refusal to create more 
placed the nobles on the same footing as in France. Durham 
was created as a barrier against Scotland (and it retained its 
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privileges until 1836), and Cheshire against Wales. Odo, 
the Count of Kent, was deprived of his estates in the next 
reign. William died in the midst of a petty quarrel with the 
King of France, and the crown was seized by his second 
son, William Rufus, who had no right, save the recom- 
mendation of his father and that of election. 



William II., 1087 — iioo. 

In the beginning of this reign the nobility opposed the 
claim of this king to the throne. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
uncle of Rufus, rose in rebellion, and he was assisted by a 
large number of the barons, but the insurrection was soon 
suppressed. It is noticeable that in this and other risings, the 
people took the side of the crown, as they found that the 
tyranny of the nobles was far worse than that of the King. 
In the year, 1090, William invaded Normandy, which be- 
longed to his brother. Prince Robert, but a treaty between the 
two brothers was signed in the following year. 

The Crusades, which began in this reign, brought many 
advantages, though they did not succeed in their direct object. 
These military efforts to rescue the Holy Land from the 
power of the infidels were first roused by the exhortations of 
Pope Urban II., and by the preaching of Peter the Hermit, who 
travelled through Europe, for the purpose. Every soldier who 
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took arms in the holy cause was assured that if he died in 
battle, fighting for the Holy Sepulchre, he was sure of 
salvation. Prince Robert sold the Dukedom of Normandy to 
Rufus for 10,000 marks, and the Saxon prince Edgar formed 
^ne of his followers. There were in all seven crusades from 
1099 to 1 291, and an immense .number of all ranks fell in 
.battle or by the wayside in these fanatical expeditions. 

In this reign there were some struggles between the Royal 
power and the Church. Rufus appropriated the incomes of 
the see of Canterbury to his own use, after the death of the 
Archbishop Lanfranc, in 1089, and he found in Anselm, the 
succeeding prelate, a firm opposer of the royal encroachments 
upon the rights of the Church. The King was shot when 
hunting in the New Forest in the year 11 00, and Henry I., 
iiis brother, succeeded with no rights save that of election. 



Henry I., iioo — 1135. 

The year after Henry's accession Robert, returning from 
the Crusades, invaded England to claim the throne. A treaty 
was, however, arranged betweea the brothers, by which Robert 
gave up his right for a yearly payment of money. But his 
-crafty brother afterwards treacherously took him prisoner, and 
Avould not let him go free till he had^ given up this sum as a 
jansom. In 1106 Henry invaded Normandy, and fought the 
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battle of Teinchebrai, and Robert was imprisoned for 28 years: 
in Cardiff Castle. Louis VI. of France was also defeated ii> 
the cause of Robert, at the Battle of Brenville (11 19). 

In 1 1 20 Henry sailed to Normandy with his son, the prince 
William, to receive the homage of the Norman barons. On 
the return voyage the Prince was drowned with all on board, 
except one man, a butcher of Rouen, and tradition says that 
the Eling was never seen to smile again. He died in 1135.. 
He had married his daughter to Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, 
whose son succeeded as Henry II. Henry's Queen, Maud or 
Edith, was the daughter of the King of Scotland, who had 
married Edgar Atheling's sister. 

The Charter of Henry /. was the first limitation that had* 
been imposed on the despotism of the Conquest. The evil 
customs by which the Red King had enslaved the Church 
were explicitly renounced in it. The unlimited demands- 
made by the Conqueror and his son on the baronage were 
exchanged for customary fees. The barons were bound to* 
do justice to their under tenants, and to avoid tyrannical 
exactions from them. The King promised to restore order,, 
and the laws of Edward the Confessor, the old constitution of 
the realm, with the changes that his father had introduced. 
The Charter granted by Henry to London became the 
model of the rest, for the King yielded the citizens the right 
of justice, and that every townsman could claim to be tried by 
his fellow townsmen in the town courts, or hustings, sessions, 
of which took place every week. They were to be subject 
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only to the old English trial by oath, and to be exempt from 
the trial by battle, which the Normans had introduced. 
Charter after Charter in Henry's reign raised the townsmen 
of boroughs from mere traders, wholly at the mercy of their 
lord, into customary tenants who had purchased their free- 
dom by a fixed rent ; it regulated their own trade, and they^ 
enjoyed exemption from all but their own jurisdiction. 

There was no real legislation among the early Normai> 
Kings, nothing but a confirmation of the Charters of 
Saxon times. The earliest legislation was in Henry II.'s- 
reign. Henry's last act was to cause the barons to swear 
allegiance to Matilda and her son. Stephen, however, suc~ 
ceeded to the throne, on the ground that he was descended 
from the Conqueror, being son of Adela, daughter of William^ 
who had married the Count of Blois, and on the plea (strong 
in Feudal times) that no woman could occupy the throne. 
His wife was allied to the Saxon royal family, but it was la 
popular support that he owed his election. He was accepted 
by the people of London and a few barons. 



Stephen, 1135 — 1154. 



Supposing, however, that the claims of Matilda should 
be passed over, the fact of Stephen having an elder brother 
would be fatal to the claims of hereditary succession, his. 
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younger brother was Henry, Bishop of Winchester, who 
won over the people to Stephen's side. In 1135 he 
was crowned, and in 1137 the Civil War began. The 
battle of the Standard took place in 1138, at North- 
allerton. The consecrated wafer was carried with the 
Standard in a waggon, against David, King of Scotland, a 
custom borrowed from the Italian republics, by whom the 
Standard was carried in a great waggon in the centre of the 
army. The English won the battle, but Stephen was not 
present. In 11 39 the revolt had become general, and in 
1 141, after the Battle of Lincoln, Matilda was elected Queen. 
But the rights of Matilda as Queen of England were dis- 
puted by the Londoners, whom she had disgusted by her 
haughtiness. The war went on till the end of the reign, and 
was only closed by the Treaty of Wallingford in 11 53, when 
Henry II., Matilda's son, was recognised by both parties as 
the heir to the throne. 

The troubles of the time of Stephen are thus described 
by the chronicler : — " In this king's time all was dissension, 
and evil, and rapine. Against him now rose rich men, all 
forsworn. They built castles, in which they held out against 
him. They cruelly oppressed the wretched men of the land 
with castle work. They seized those whom they supposed 
to have any goods, men and women, and threw them into 
prison for their gold and silver, and inflicted on them 
unutterable tortures. They burned all the towns; wretched 
men starved ; to till the ground was to plough the sea." 
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Constitutional Progress. 

During the reign of Henry the First great constitutional 
progress was made. He devoted his energies to establish a 
strong administration to keep the nobles in check, and to 
make his rule absolute. He endeavoured to create a machinery 
for the unification of the administration of justice in founding 
the Curia Regis. After the Conquest, the Witan still as- 
sembled, but now became simply an assemblage of the King's 
great Vassals ; the Bishops sat not in virtue of their spiritual 
office, but were obliged to do homage for their Baronies as 
ordinary Barons. The assembly had no longer any independent 
position, but, owing to the disturbed state of the country during 
the Norman rule, the Kings sought election at their hands. 

The members of the Witan still retained the right of 
debate, and the King, when he received a grant from the 
Barons, used the old formula " that they had granted it." It 
became now to be called the King's court, but after a time in 
the early part of the reign of Henry I. there was a special 
committee formed therefrom to advise the King. There 
were three great assemblies in the year of a council of officers 
of the household and favoured barons. These became a per- 
manent Court, known as the Curia Regis, which looked after the 
finances, surveying matters of the King's revenue in connec- 
tion therewith. It also took in hand the administration of 
Justice, and the Curia Regis was thus the supreme Court of 
Justice. When on purely financial business it sat in Court of 
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Exchequer, hence its name. The Sheriffs rendered account 
to them twice a year. During the reign of Stephen, a general 
breakdown of this court occurred, but Henry the Second re- 
covered and systematised it. Henry I. originated many 
schemes which Henry II. carried out. The Curia Regis 
used to send out at uncertain intervals some of its members to 
look after the Sheriffs, and these sat by right in the Shire 
Moot, and did justice there. It was the first approach by the 
Royal Court to the more popular ones of the people made 
after the Saxon period. 

The reign of Stephen is a constitutional blank. The 
Curia Regis in Henry II.'s reign extended its powers, and was 
not only a Court of Appeal, but of first instance also. This 
greatly increased its influence, as it did not rely, like the 
Shire Moot, on compurgation and ordeal. It was largely 
owing to this innovation that it afterwards attained its great 
pre-eminence. 

After the Conquest, in addition to the old Saxon Com- 
purgation, the Normans introduced the Combat and Wager 
of Battle. Henry I. made use of a great family of Bishops 
for his administrations, one of whom was Nigel, Bishop of 
Ely. The chief officer was known as " The Justiciary," who 
acted the part of Regent in the King's absence. He con- 
tinued to be the King's chief minister till after Hubert de 
Burgh, but in the reign of Henry III. the office was abolished. 

In the position of the Church there were two or three 
changes. Up to the time of the Conquest, the Church was 
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essentially national, and interwoven with the State. In 1070, 
William managed to dispossess all but one English Bishop, 
-and, by introducing foreigners, brought the Church into 
closer union with Rome, and, accordingly, out of sympathy 
with the nation at large, William ordered the Bishops to 
absent themselves from the Shire Moot, and from that 
period the conflict between Church and State commenced. 
Till then the Clergy had never claimed to be tried by a 
di£E^ent Court, but now the Bishops claimed the right to try 
their own dependants. There was soon a revival by the 
ecclesiastics of the Study of Roman Civil Law, and the 
Popes began to frame the demands of the Church into 
another and more exacting system. 

The struggle between Church and State was never so 
bitter in England as on the continent, where it lasted for 
fifty years. The Bishops were now Barons with landed 
estates granted them from the Crown; hence the Crown 
claimed authority as the spiritual head of the Church, but the 
Bishops felt that they were not subject to any temporal person. 
Xvery one believed in the superiority of the Church, but the 
Kings naturally desired to keep the Clergy in subordination 
to themselves. Up to the latter part of the nth century, the 
Kings nominated both Bishops and Abbots, tendered them 
the oath of Homage, and invested them with ring and 
-crosier. Gregory the Seventh, known as Hildebrand, taught 
that this was impious, and denounced the practice, carrying 
public opinion with him. In this he was supported by the 
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fact that the young Emperor of Germany was but a minor^ 
Anselm, during his exile by Rufus, was present at a Council 
in Italy, where, for the first time, he heard the denunciation^ 
of the Pope, and, on his return, he refused to receive- 
Investiture from Henry, although he had received it from 
Rufus. After a conference with Rome, a compromise was- 
agreed upon, the King [giving up the right of investing with 
Ring and Crosier, but retaining the right of homage ; and 
some twenty years later this was accepted on the Continent 
as an end of the struggle. 
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Chapter V. 
EARLY PLANTAGENET PERIOD. 



OF 



Henry IL, 1154 — 1189. 

LNRY the Second was recognised as heir by the 
Treaty of Wallingford in 11 53, which set aside 
Stephen's child, and he at once commenced 
the reform of the reahn. Henry stipulated that Stephen 
-should withdraw the Earldom he had created, raze the 
adulterine Castles (built without licence), and that the 
mercenaries should be dismissed on both sides, and on the 
death of Stephen in 11 54, the son of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I., and of the Count of Anjou, the first of the 
Plantagenet line, Henry II., ascended the throne. 

Henry the Second was the most powerful Prince in 
Europe. From his mother he inherited Normandy and 
Maine; by the Treaty of Wallingford, England; from his 
father, Anjou and Touraine; and by his marriage with 
Eleanor of Acquitaine, he acquired the provinces of Guienne, 
Poitou, Xaintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, and the 
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Limousin, comprising together more than a third of the- 
French Monarchy. Later on, he seized Brittany, which was- 
under the feudal sovereignty of Normandy, later still, a part 
of Ireland was conquered, and the whole country 
acknowledged his supremacy. For his French dominions^ 
he was vassal of the King of Paris. The years 1 154 to 1 164 
were devoted to the restoration of order, the pulling down of 
castles, and the recovering of crown lands, the reform of the 
coinage, and the rebuilding in general of the old systeia 
of government. 

The only important event of this time was the institutioi^ 
of Scutage for personal service. Under the old system, the 
Knight bore arms for 40 days ; now everyone was excused 
by a money payment, which enabled the King to hire 
mercenaries. This began in 11 59, in the outbreak of the 
war in Toulouse. The word was used first in the sense of 
a tax on each shield, later as a conunutation for personal 
service. 

Henry's great assistant in all these reforms had been 
Hiomas-i-Becket, whom in 11 52 he forced upon the monks 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, desiring he should now assist 
him in reducing the Clergy, and in enforcing the new law 
that they should be tried by the Civil Courts. Becket 
refused; he would only consent that a clerk once degraded, 
should, for after offences, suffer like a layman. The Council 
of Clarendon was held in 1164, to state what were ''the 
customs of the realm." 
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In the main, its provisions simply re-enacted the system 
of the Conqueror, which was : — 

(i) That every election of Bishop or Abbot was to take 
place before Royal officers in the King's chapel and with 
his assent. 

(2) That a prelate was bound to do homage for his 
land before consecration ; to hold it as a barony from the 
King, subject to all burthens of taxation and attendance in 
the King's court. 

(3) That no Bishop might leave the realm without 
the royal permission. 

(4) That no tenant-in-chief might be excommunicated, 
or his land placed under interdict, but by the King's assent. 

(5) That no slave might be admitted to orders without 
his lord's assent. 

The new enactments were — 

(6) That the King's court was to decide between clerk 
and layman, whether it belonged to the King's or the 
Church court. 

(7) That a Royal officer was to be present at all 
ecclesiastical proceedings, to confine the Bishop's court to 
its own due limits, and that a clerk convicted should at 
once be handed over to civil jurisdiction. 

(8) That an appeal should be left from the Arch- 
bishop's court to the King's for defect of justice, and 
that none might appeal to the Papal court, but by the King's 
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The privilege of sanctuary in church and church- 
yards was repealed so far as property, and not persons, was 
concerned. 

The Archbishop repented of his agreement to these 
provisions, and the second period of Henry II.'s reign, 
1 1 64 — 1 1 70, was marked by his exile, the struggle being 
complicated by one that was going on between the Emperor 
and the Pope. The chief supporter of Becket on the 
continent was Louis of France. A great mistake was 
made by the King, in having his son Henry crowned as 
King of England by the Archbishop of York, Becket, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, claiming the sole right of 
officiating in the coronation. The reason of Henry's conduct 
in this matter was his continued absence in his French 
dominions. The King of France was highly indignant that 
his daughter, who had married Prince Henry, was not 
crowned at the same time. This Prince is spoken of by 
the historians of that period as Henry III., but of course is 
not so recognised by us. The chief constitutional event 
of the second period was the Assize of Clarendon, 1166, 
and the establishment of regular circuits by the Judges 
of the King's Court. In the time of Henry I. these visits 
were casual, now they were systematised, and criminal 
jurisdiction was given them. The organization of the 
Grand Jury also now came into force. A number of men 
from each hundred were ordered to present criminals of 
notoriously bad character who were sent to ordeal. 
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Between 1 170 and 11 74 was witnessed the final victory 
of the King over the feudal nobles. In 11 73 a general 
rebellion broke out, and the young King fled to the Court 
of France. The nobles in the middle of England revolted, 
and the Scotch, [French, and Flemish attacked the boun- 
<laries of the Anglian Dominions. Henry was everywhere 
victorious, and crushed the last rising on behalf of pure 
ieudalism. The Barons' wars of later date were nominally on 
behalf of the liberties of the nation. 

In 1 171 and 1172 Henry had annexed Ireland to his 
dominions. The King of Leinster having implored his aid, 
Henry permitted Strongbow to help him, and subjected the 
native chiefs to his power. It was only the East and South- 
east portion of Ireland that had really been conquered, but 
in 1 1 76 Henry received the homage of all the native Kings, 
though this was only a nominal submission. The Assize of 
Northampton maintained and enlarged that of Clarendon ; it 
defined the circuits of the judges, and gave them jurisdiction 
in civil matters, in questions of inheritance and of forcible 
deposition and entry upon land, and of presentment suits as 
to the advowsons of livings, &c. The remaining years of this 
jreign were occupied in struggles between the King and his 
sons, who were principally encouraged by their mother. 
CeofFrey, his third son, died in one of these, and at last Henry 
was defeated and died broken-hearted at finding that even 
John had joined in the struggle against him. 

The Assize of Arms, 1181, ordained the amount and 
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number of defensive weapons which each freeman should 
keep, and aimed another blow at feudalism in arming the 
whole nation for the defence of the realm. Indeed, Henry's 
whole policy was to break down feudalism, and to increase 
the connection between the Crown and the people. The first 
instance in our history of a tax on moveables was the Saladin 
tithe in 1181. 

The system of trial by Jury arose in this reign. In Saxon 
times a body of 12 thanes was appointed to carry out the 
law in the Hundred Moot, their functions, however, being 
little more than simply to add up the oaths of the 
compurgators according to their rank and value. It has 
been asserted that in the laws of Etheh-ed the Unready 
twelve senior thanes in the hundred had to present criminals 
for trial, but the authenticity of this has been questioned. 
After the Conquest, there grew up the system of Recog- 
nition and sworn witnesses. Domesday Book was com- 
piled on the testimony of sworn witnesses in each village. 
This system was a favourite one of Henry II., and was 
developed first in the Grand Assize as to land suits. 
Instead of referring them to Trial by Combat, he em* 
panelled the chiefs of the neighbourhood to tell the truth ; 
it worked gradually into criminal jurisdiction, and 
developed into the Petty Jury. The Grand Jury presented 
the incriminated to Ordeal, but allowed another jury to be 
called to reconsider the case. Ordeal being disallowed by 
the Lateran Council in 12 15, this jury system gradually 
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spread in England, and the jury decided on the evidence 
brought before them, and in later time allowed witnesses ta 
be called. 



Richard I., 1189 — ^^99* 



Richard the First did not return from the Crusades tilt 
1 1 94, and his reign of ten years may be divided into two- 
equal periods — the first of which was that spent by him abroad 
in the Third Crusade, and the second in France. His corona- 
tion was attended with sad massacres of the Jews. He 
joined Philip Augustus of France next year, and cap- 
tured Acre, which had been besieged two years in vain. He 
o£Eended the Duke of Austria, his ally, in Palestine, and 
Philip left him to the wars alone. A truce was soon after 
made between him and Saladin, by which pilgrims to 
Jerusalem were to be protected from molestation. On 
Richard's return he was wrecked at the head of the Adriatic, 
and, attempting to pass on to England in disguise, he was 
recognised, and taken prisoner by the Duke of Austria, who 
handed his prisoner over to the Emperor, by whom he was 
cast into prison, and was not set at liberty till the Pope sent 
a threat of excommunication on his behalf. Whilst he was 
away, his brother John and Philip of France had plotted 
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against him, and he passed over into Normandy to aveng 
himself on the French King. The war was unimportant, but 
the King himself met his death while besieging the Castle of 
•Chaluz. 



John, 1199 — 12 16. 

John came to the throne in 1 1 99, and his reign may be 
'divided into three parts. The first period is from the year 
1 199 to 1205, ^^^ ^s occupied by the loss of his French 
possessions, the immediate cause of which was his jealousy 
oi the prior claims of his nephew Arthur, whom he got into 
his power, and then murdered. This act incited a general 
rebellion in Brittany, fanned by Philip Augustus, King of 
France, who was bent on driving the Plantagenets across 
the Channel. Of his great possessions, only those in the far 
south, Guienne, Gascony, and a part of Poictou, remained 
faithful. Maine, Anjou, and Normandy were neutral, but 
were completely lost before the year 1205. The real weak- 
ness of John's defence lay in the mutinous spirit of the 
barons, and in the fact that the English possessions were so 
scattered. Arthur was the son of John's elder brother 
Geoffrey, and by hereditary rules of succession he would have 
•come to the throne before John. 

The second period of this reign was the quarrel with the 
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Church — 1205-1213. Itwas brought about by a fresh election 
to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. The monks claimed' 
the right, as did also the suffragan bishops of the province, 
to elect the Archbishop, and it was also certain that the 
monarch had always exercised great influence, if not the 
right, of actual nomination. On the death of Archbishop 
Hubert, the monks seized the opportunity and elected a 
successor in Reginald, their Sub-Prior, and sent him tO' 
Rome to receive the pallium. John, hearing of this, in a 
great rage, sent for them, and demanded the election of 
the Bishc^ of Norwich, i^ith which the Monks complied, 
and sent him also to Rome, and the rights of the Suffragan* 
Bishops having been passed over, they also sent deputies to 
Rome to support their claim. Innocent the Third seized the 
c^portunity, quashed both elections, and compelled the monks 
to elect his candidate, Stephen Langton. Upon this, 
John turned the monks out of their possessions, and, ii> 
1208, Innocent III. issued an edict against John; twa 
years after an excommunication, and two years later stil! 
a bill of deposition, offering the Kingdom to any Christian 
Prince, which was really an invitation to Philip of France. 
Up to this time, John had remained firm, and his govern- 
ment was remarkable for ability, although his tyranny 
and cruelty had alienated alj classes. He now, however,, 
made up his mind to submit to the Pope's terms, and gave 
up the Kingdom to the Pope's Legate, Pandulph, and from 
him received it back again, as a fief of the Pope's, paying him 
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yearly 700 marks for England, and 300 for Ireland, This 
was a fatal stroke for the Papacy in England, since, with 
political power, it became the object of political hatred. 
Richard, before his death, had been preparing a great league 
against Philip of France, and had been assisted by Otho, his 
nephew, who had been elected Emperor of Germany. John 
made no use of these elements in the first part of his reign, 
but, in the second period, the league was drawn closer 
together. The power of Otho in Germany had been much 
weakened by the claims of the Papal candidate, Frederic, and 
he thought to strengthen himself by an alliance with 
Flanders and England to attack France. The first efEect ot 
John's submission to the Pope was the withdrawal of his 
favour and countenance from Philip's expectation. His 
undertaking failed, his ships were destroyed in Flanders by 
the English Fleet, and John, with an army in Poictou and 
other allies, invaded France. But the defeat of the allies at 
the Battle of Bouvines in 12 14 finally overthrew all John's 
schemes for regaining his French possessions, and his 
failure enabled the Barons to demand Magna Charta. It 
also secured the existence of France as an independent State 
by the rallying of the towns to the French King's side. 
John returned to England baffled. In his absence, the 
Nobles had been considering the question of redress of 
grievances. Langton had shown them a copy of the Charter 
of Henry I., and upon this they based their claims. John 
hoped to buy off the claims of the Church by a charter 
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yfldch he gave them in 12 13 confirming freedom of elections. 
The Northern Barons were the first to rise ; the Londoners 
received them with open arms, and the rest soon joined, and 
when John met them in June, there was hardly one on his 
:side. 

Magna Charta (12 15). 

The 'provisions of this great charter may be thus 
-described : — 

Ft'rs/. — ^A General Confirmation of the Church Charter. 

Second. — It regulated Feudal abuses which had crept in 
since Henry II.'s death, the exorbitant reliefs, abuses of 
Wardship, &c., and caused a return to the ancient practice. 

Third (Constitutional Provisions). — No scutage or aid 
was to be levied, but by consent of the great council of the 
realm, except the three recognised Feudal aids, viz., for the 
Knighting the King's eldest son, the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, and his ransom, if captured. 

It further enacted how the Council should be constituted. 
All the great officers were to be summoned separately, and 
the rest of the tenants-in-chief generally, by a summons 
<lirected to the Sheriff 40 days before. 

Fourth. — The assertion of principles of personal liberty. 
This is sometimes grouped with the preceding one. Clause 
39 provides that no freeman shall be disseized of his freedom, 
" nor will we go, nor send, against any man except by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land," 
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and further that every man shall be punished only after triaL 
Clause 40 provides, " we will not sell, we will not deny, nor 
delay justice." The meaning of "peers,** is "equals," and 
the allusion to the law of the land is to Combat and Ordeal. 

Fifth (Judicial causes). — These restricted the power of 
the King's officers, z>., the Sheriffs, Coroners, &c., and fixed 
the Court of Common Pleas in London. 

Sixth (Miscellaneous clauses). — ^These provided for the 
privileges of the City of London. Foreign merchants were 
to have the liberty of trading, and in time of war, simply to 
be detained until it was seen how their countries treated our 
traders. Serfs were not to have their implements of agricul- 
ture seized, and excessive fines were provided against. 

In order to secure that all these rights should be kept in 
their integrity, the 6ist and last article of the charter pro- 
vided certain guarantees. It is there enacted that the 
Barons shall elect twenty-five Barons by their own free 
choice, charged to exercise watchfulness that the provisions 
should be carried into effect. No fixed limit is set to the 
power of these Barons, but if the King, or the royal agents 
should violate the enactments of the charter, even in the 
slightest particulars, they were to denounce the abuse to the 
King, and demand its instant redress. If the King did not 
accede to this demand, the Barons should have the right to 
prosecute the King, to deprive him of his lands and castles 
until the abuse has been reformed. But, in point of fact, ft 
must be confessed that these provisions did not act as any 
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practical guarantee for the full carrying out of the charter, 
and we find that in the two succeeding reigns the old contest 
between the KLing and the Barons reappears. 

The Great Charter was renewed seven times under 
Henry III., and especially under Edward I., in the year 
1298, by the statute known as the Confirmatio Cartarum, 
These confirmations, with the great charter which they 
support, form the basis of the public rights and liberties of 
our constitution. 

The Progress of the Towns. 

At the time of the Conquest, the towns were reduced to 
a mere condition of serfdom under the King or some great 
Lord, but gradually they began to recover their freedom 
by purchasing charters from their over-Lords. The first 
step was to oust the Sheriffs from their control of the city, 
and the power of holding their courts therein, as they were in 
the habit of compelling the towns to pay the whole of the 
sums due from the county. By these Charters the burgesses 
had power to hold a court of their own and to tax them- 
selves. (The Court of Hustings meant the court meeting in 
a house). 

The merchant guilds now began to take a prominent part 
in the history of towns. Before the Conquest we hear of 
guilds only in a religious character, but in the XII. century 
the merchant guilds take their place, and gradually they 
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assumed the municipal government of the chartered towns, 
and in Henry I.'s reign, a number of charters were bought 
by them. About this period there had been great disturbances 
on the continent, and the towns had risen against their Lords. 
Communes were established in which all citizens were equal, 
subject to the domination of the merchants. For a time, 
this was introduced into London, and Prince John swore 
fealty to the Commune of London. The title of Mayor is 
a relic of this system. But the rule of the merchants* guilds 
was so oppressive that a number of the smaller capitalists 
formed themselves into craft guilds which in the XIV. cen- 
tury rose into note, and gained such power that the merchants' 
guilds were dissolved and the members sought to enter into 
the craft guilds. About the time of the Tudors the latter 
began to decay ; they became exclusive and refused to admit 
new members from the country, who had been forced by the 
Civil War to seek the protection of the Towns. 

John signed Magna Charta in the summer of 121 5, but 
he immediately applied to Innocent to release him from his 
oath, and to mercenaries in France to come to his support 
against the Barons. The Pope complied with his request, as 
the Barons had exacted an oath from his feudal tenant, and 
he regarded their conduct as a rising against himself. On 
the arrival of the French mercenaries, John at once took the 
field. The Barons in their distress sent over to Louis, son of 
Philip, King of France, offering him the crown. The claim 
cf Louis was a very vague one, and rested only on the 
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assumption that John had forfeited the crown as a murderer 
of his nephew. Louis accepted the ofEer and came over, 
-secretly supported by his father. On his arrival the French 
mercenaries refused to serve John against their King. 

In 12 16 the greater part of the country was in the hands 
of either the Barons or the French troops^ John lost his 
treasure in the Wash, and soon afterwards died. 



Henry III., 1216 — 1272. 



Henry, John's son, was only a child, and the Royal 
Hegent was the Earl of Pembroke, who at once provisionally 
-confirmed the Charter, which drew over the Barons to his 
■side, as they did not really care for Louis, since his conduct 
affected their patriotism. In the Fair of Lincoln, 1217 (a 
fight in Lincoln streets), the Royalists won a great victory. 
Throughout the war Hubert de Burgh had held Dover for 
the King, and when the King of France sent over a fleet 
to release Louis, Hubert sallied forth from Dover with a few 
^hips, and by throwing lime in the eyes of the French troops 
defeated them. This ended the war, and by the Treaty of 
Lambeth, 12 17, Louis evacuated the country on receipt of 
some compensation, and the promise that his adherents in 
jEngland should be protected. By a secret treaty he stipu- 
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lated that if he came to the French Jhrone the English: 
Provinces should be restored. 

After the French had been expelled, the Government wa^ 
carried on by the Earl of Pembroke, Hubert de Burgh and 
Stephen Langton being at the head of the national party. . 
They were much hampered by the position of the Papal 
Legate, who had acted as viceroy, and had lent efficient aid 
in securing the withdrawal of the French. Stephen Langton 
induced the Pope to withdraw the Legate, but the foreign 
mercenaries still gave a great deal of trouble, their leaders 
being de Breant^ and Peter de Roches, Bishop of Winchester. 
They were a lawless band, and showed great contempt for 
the English, who were not strong enough to drive them out. 

From 1217 to 1232 may be called the first period in 
Henry IIL's reign, and was occupied in the restoration of 
order in England. Hubert de Burgh was the great restorer 
of the power of the Crown. De Breant^ was expelled in 
1224, and Hubert disgraced by the King in 1232, the 
immediate cause being the imposition of the heavy tax 
necessary for the war on the continent. Hubert could not 
legally oppose it, but he secretly encouraged opposition. 

From 1232 — 1257 was the second period of this reign, 
during which the government was carried on by favourites. 
Numbers of foreigners were invited to England, and Henry 
lavished on them more than his revenue, and wasted the 
property of the Crown. He several times confirmed Magna 
Charta for money grants, and once, most solemnly on his. 
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-word " as a gentleman, a knight, a man, a Christian, and a 
King." He made two or three attempts to recover French 
iprovinces, but he simply led his troops to disgrace, and in- 
creased the discontent of his subjects by seizing some ships 
*of com sent from Germany by his brother to feed the people 
in the famine of 1256. He plundered London, and pillaged 
'the cities and towns without mercy. The Aids and Scutages 
•which had been restricted by Magna Charta did not include 
ithe towns. His crowning act was the meddling with the 
•Sicilian business, which was a war carried on by the Pope 
against the Kings of the Two Sicilies. The Pope had oflFered 
the crown to Edmund, Henry III.'s son, and the arrangement 
was that the Pope should carry on the war, and Henry should 
,pay the costs. The war was unsuccessful, and on the defeat 
*of the Papal troops, in 1257, the Papal Legate presented 
.a claim for ioo,coo marks. Henry could do nothing but 
«call the Barons together, and arranged for a Parliament at 
Oxford, known as the Mad Parliament, in 1258, where they 
met to reform the country, and where the Provisions of 
•Oxford were drawn up. 

The Barons took the government into their own hands, 
4Uid prepared a very complicated scheme of representative 
government. The Royalist party chose twelve, and the 
Barons' party twelve, forming a Council of twenty-four, whose 
business it was to consider what reforms were needed. This 
council of twenty-four elected a body of fifteen, to whom 
^e work of government was to be entrusted, and the King 
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was to do nothing without their consent. It was arranged 
also that twelve persons should stand in the place of Par- 
liament, and meet the council of fifteen three times a 
year. The assent of the citizens of London was easily^ 
gained to these arrangements of the barons. 

The third period of the reign was from 1258 to 1265,. 
or the period of the Revolution. Of this the great leader 
was Simon de Montfort. He had been appointed governor 
of Gascony, and coming over to England when Henry wa& 
making much of foreign •favourites, the King had married 
him to his sister, and given him this post. He remained in 
private life till the Parliament of Oxford, when, with the Earl 
of Gloucester, he became leader of the popular party. 

Montfort was especially the favourite of the people^ 
After a struggle of seven years, the King and Barons- 
submitted their dispute to Louis of France, who delivered 
his judgment at the Mise of Amiens in 1264. He was in 
favour of the King at all points, except that the King- 
should not infringe on the ancient Charters. The contention^ 
of De Montfort was that every act complained of was an' 
infringement of the Charter. In 1259, a final peace with 
France was concluded. Henry resigned his claim to the.^ 
northern Provinces, but his claim to those in the South was. 
recognised. De Montfort refused to accept these terms, and 
being supported by London, war was renewed, and at the- 
Battle of Lewes, 1264, the King and the Prince fell into his^ 
hands. The agreement come to after the Battle, at the Mise* 
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of Lewes, was for a government of five. We hear nothing of 
the Council of 24, or the 12 men representing parliament, 
but a regular summons had been sent to Knights of the Shire 
in 1 261, and it is a question whether this had not been done 
earlier. After 12 13 they were regularly summoned, and in 
1265 summonses were sent to the towns to elect two bur- 
gesses, and thus in this year the towns were first represented. 

This was not a sufficient support for the government, and 
the Nobles became hostile to De Montfort, because he took 
too much upon himself. The Earl of Gloucester revolted, 
Prince Edward escaped, and at the battle of Evesham, 1265, 
De Montfort was defeated and slain. 

The Dictum of Kenilworth, 1267, provided for the lenient 
treatment of the De Montfort party, and also for the payment 
of fines, which was a means of saving their estates from 
forfeiture. 

No remarkable event took place till 1272, when Prince 
Edward went on the last Crusade, in which year Henry III. 
died. The Crusades were seven in number, viz. : — 

First, 1095 — 1097, led by Robert, Duke of Normandy. 

Second, 1 1 50, led by Conrad of Germany. 

Third, 1188, led by Richard I. 

Fourth, 1204 (Constantinople captured by Venetians). 

Fifth, 1220 — 1229, led by Emperor Frederick. 

Sixth, 1250, led by Louis IX. 

Seventh, 1270, led by Prince Edward and begun by Louis, 
who died at the capture of Tunis. 
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Edward I. 

Edward the First (1272 to 1307) was the eldest son of 
Henry III., and came to the throne purely through his here- 
ditary right. Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, refused to give 
allegiance to the new King as his feudal superior, and 
Edward therefore led an army against him into the princi- 
pality, and took possession of a part of North Wales. 
Five years later the Welsh rose in rebellion, but Sir 
Edward Mortimer gained a complete victory over them in 
1282, in a great battle fought near the river Wye. 
Llewellyn was slain before the beginning of the battle. 
King Edward's son, born at Caernarvon, was the first English 
Prince styled Prince of Wales. 

The next important matter was the dispute between 
Scotland and France. The Scotch line was fast approaching 
extinction. The King had no children and but one grand- 
child, who was away in Norway, and affianced to Edward's 
son ; she, however, died on her way over to England. On 
the Scotch King's death there were three claimants to the 
Scotch throne, Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings. In this diffi- 
culty all parties turned to Edward as to a kind of over- 
lord. In the time of Henry II. William the Lion, King 
of Scotland, was the sovereign with whom all the rivals 
claimed connection. His brother David, Earl of Hunting- 
dom, had three daughters ; Baliol was grandson of the first, 
Bruce son of the second, and Hastings grandson of the 
third. Two questions arose as to the law of division — 
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Ought the throne to descend to the eldest child and her 
issae, or follow the rule of the Great Earldoms and be 
-divided among the three daughters or their descendants? 
Edward decided that it was indivisible, thus shutting out 
Hastings, and the issue being then between Baliol and 
^ruce, he declared in favour of Baliol. 

Edward now made a claim to the over-lordship of Scot- 
land, There were three distinct divisions of the country, the 
<}uestion turned in regard to each of these, the Lothians, 
Strathclyde, and Old Scotland. The Lothians were part of the 
•old Elingdom of Northumbria stretching up to Edwin's burgh 
in the seventh century, and granted by Dunstan to the King 
•of Scotland as fief in Edgar's reign or else ceded by Canute. 
Strathclyde was the old British Kingdom on the west, which 
Edward assigned to the King of Scotland. In the time of 
Edward the Elder the King of Scotland claimed him as 
father and lord, and from this time to the Norman Conquest 
the Saxon Kings exercised a vague over-lordship on the King 
of Scotland, which was demonstrated by their assumption of 
Imperial title. 

After the Conquest William took the position of the 
JSaxon Kings, making Malcohn swear allegiance; but the 
question now became very complicated, as from this line 
the King was the Earl of Huntingdon, and he asserted that 
lie did homage only for this earldom, while the English 
Kings maintained that the homage was for the whole of 
iheir kingdom. William the Lion was reduced to strict 
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vassalage by Henry II., but he was released from it by^ 
Richard. In 1200 John made the Scotch King swear 
homage, not for an English earldom, but in his capacity 
as King of Scotland. During the remainder of the century 
Edward and Alexander were on good terms, and there were 
no great disputes. 

On reviewing the question there can be no doubt that 
there had been a real subordination for three hundred years, 
but that it was a vague and undefined one, and had sprung 
up before feudal obligations were fully settled. Edward^ 
however, proceeded to take possession of all his acknowledged 
feudal rights. Baliol was appointed, and in 1291 the dispute 
commenced concerning the legal claims. Edward commenced 
to hear appeals from the Scotch lord, and summoned, 
Baliol to appear before him at Westminster. To this Baliol 
objected, and things on the Continent were growing 
threatening, as a quarrel had arisen with the King [oi 
France as to the boundaries of Guienne. That sovereign 
had assumed royal rights, and taken portions of the territory 
to himself. It was agreed that, to satisfy the honour of Philip 
the Fair, Edward should surrender the province for forty 
days, marry a French Princess, and endow any child of the 
marriage with Guienne. But at the end of the forty days^ 
the French King refused to give up the fortresses, and a 
dispute commenced on the high seas between Norman and 
English sailors, the latter waging war against the former on 
their own account. 
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Edward had, therefore, no choice but to go to war, and* 
in 1296, the Scotch took advantage of this and rose against 
him. Edward turned his attention to them, and defeated 
them at Dunbar, 1296, and Scotland was reduced to an 
English Vice-Royalty, Earl Warren being appointed governor. 
The government of the Earl excited the wrath of the Scotch^ 
and Wallace, a freebooter, raised an army and defeated the 
English at Stirling, 1297. This was in the face of Edward's 
difficulties on the Continent. Next year he advanced north, 
and destroyed Wallace's Army at Falkirk. This crushed any 
organized resistance, but a guerilla warfare was carried on 
till 1 30 1, which was brought to an end by the formal 
submission of Scotland in 1304. In 1305, Bruce, the^ 
grandson of Robert Bruce, the former competitor, murdered 
his rival Comyn, the son. of Baliol's sister, and then headed 
an insurrection. He was, however, defeated, and for the 
remainder of Edward's reign, he could make no further 
headway. 

Edward, now old and infirm, resolved on yet another 
march northwards, but at Carlisle he was detained by sickness 
during the winter ; and though he had made preparations for 
continuing his journey, he died somewhat suddenly at that 
town in July. 

The expenses which were incurred by Edward's protracted 
wars were to some extent supplied by exactions laid on the 
Jews. This people were the only money-lenders of the time, 
and were in many cases very wealthy, and their wealth was. 
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considered as fair spoil for Christian monarchs, when pressed 
by need. In 1290, an edict, however, was passed that all 
Jews should leave the country, and it is said that nearly twenty 
thousand emigrated to the continent. 

During this epoch, the English constitution was fixed on 
its present lines, although it had been developing from the 
time of Henry II. The constitution of Parliament was now 
settled. Two or three times Edward had summoned repre- 
sentatives of the burgesses, but not regularly ; and there was 
now a desire on the part of Edward to draw the Crown into 
closer connection with the towns and lower gentry. Edward 
could reckon on managing the representatives of the towns, 
and he aimed at restoring the old balance which existed 
before John's time when the masses supported the Crown 
against the Barons. 

Simon de Montfort first saw the growing importance of 
the new commercial or middle class of England, and 
after the battle of Lewes, 1264, two burgesses were returned 
for every borough in each county, as well as two knights 
from each shire. It seems probable that under the 
Plantagenets every town of any consequence received a 
writ directing it to return burgesses to parliament ; but 
it is clear that from the commencement of our representa- 
tive system, some very unimportant places also returned 
members. The Mayor and leading men of the corporations, 
acting by the corporate seal, soon began to monopolise 
the power of selecting the burgesses. 
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In the reign of Edward I., moreover, the House of 
Lords assumed its present footing as a body of hereditary 
legislators, whrfse real right depended on their being sum- 
moned by writ sent to each individual member. 

Edward had an idea of a third house, and ordered the 
Bishops to summon representatives of the clergy, but as they 
steadily refused to tax themselves, except in their own Convo- 
cation, the scheme failed. The idea was 'that either of these 
Lower Houses might originate a bill which would require the 
assent of the Lords and be embodied as a statute by the King. 
This writ of Premunientes still survives, and is issued to the 
Bishc^ when they are summoned at the beginning of each 
Parliament. 

The first Charter of Forests was granted by Henry III.,, 
although the disafforesting of Forests began in the time of 
Henry II. -In addition to this the King made a promise 
to refrain from all further increase of the forests themselves,, 
and relieved the tenants from appearance in the Forest 
Courts, which corresponded to the Hundred Courts, but were 
under the King's arbitrary control, as the Common Law only 
ran " where the plough ran." 

All through the early part. of his reign, Edward refused la 
confirm the Great Charter, much to the discontent of his 
Barons, and being exceedingly pressed for money to carry 
on his wars with Scotland and France, he made arrange-- 
ments with Flanders for a joint attack upon the French. 
Pope Boniface IX. issued a Bill, " De Clericis et Laicis,**" 
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forbidding any lay person to tax the clergy, and accordingly 
the clergy refused to pay the taxes put on them by Edward, 
and the nobles, led by Bigod and Bohun, seizing the 
opportunity, also refused. Edward proceeded to raise the 
money by arbitrary measures. He ordered a seizure of wool 
and with the proceeds he raised an army and set out for 
Flanders. The nobles, however, refused to follow him, and 
Edward, though very indisposed to do so, at length yielded to 
the barons, and in 1300 the Confirmatio Cartarum was signed. 
It adds to the old charter that there shall be no arbitrary 
taxes, except the Ancient Aids and Reliefs. 

Parliament in drawing up the Petition of Right made a 
Tnistake in alleging that De Tallagio non concedendo 
had ever been legalised. There were two draft bills, one in 
Norman French and the other in Latin of wider import, which 
•were not legalised. 

There were two other important reforms at this time, 
namely, first, the Statute of Mortmain, 1297, which forbade 
the alienation of lands to religious corporations ; and the law 
of "Quia Emptores," passed in 1290, which was one of 
sub-infeudation. The number of the greater barons was 
rapidly diminishing, and that of the smaller landed proprie- 
tors rapidly increasing with the increase of national wealth. 
It was to check this growth of small holders, that this statute 
provided that in any case of alienation the sub-tenant should 
henceforth hold directly of the superior lord, instead of the 
«nder-lord. The working of the Act, however, does not 
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seem to have really resulted in hindering the sub-division of 
land, but rather the reverse. The peculiarity of this statute 
-was that it was agreed upon in the Parliament of 1290, before 
the arrival of the burgesses, who were only summoned for 
taxing purposes. 

The Statute of Mortmain was generally evaded. The 
penalty was forfeiture to the King ; but with a weak monarch 
the ecclesiastical authorities generally prevailed on him not to 
•exercise his right. The practice of Uses was invented, by 
which the lands were left to some one else for the use of the 
religious houses, and which accounted in the fourteenth 
century for the growth of the Court of Chancery ; for the 
Chancellor, being alwa3rs an ecclesiastic, took especial care to 
-enforce Uses in his Court. 



Edward IL, 1307 — 1327. 



This monarch was a weak and pleasure-loving man, and 
liis first anxiety was to hasten his own marriage with 
Isabella, the young and beautiful daughter of the King of 
France, and above all, to effect the restoration of his friend 
and companion, Gaveston, who had been banished by the late 
King. 

Both these objects having been accomplished, it was not 
Jong before Gaveston's influence at Court gave great offence 
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to the barons, for though the favourite was an able and gifted 
man, his arrogance was equal to his abilities. Being com- 
pelled to banish him, the King gave him a post in Ireland,, 
until it was safe to recall him. At the Parliament of 1310^ 
the barons came in arms, and, followed by their retainers,, 
compelled their monarch to appoint a council or committee 
of noblemen, who should administer the executive power 
instead of the King. These nobles immediately banished 
Gaveston, and carried out many salutary reforms. The 
banished favourite, however, soon returned, and joined his 
master at York. The Earl of Lancaster, at the head of the 
forces of the confederate barons, attacked and secured Gaves- 
ton as prisoner, and he was executed by Lancaster's command. 
A general pardon was soon afterwards dispensed to the barons 
who had taken up arms against their King. 

Scotland, which the King's father had conquered, was 
now being again lost to the English Crown. Robert Bruce 
had headed the more spirited of his fellow-countrymen in 
their attempts to shake off the English yoke, and as his 
character and abilities had gained him great popularity and 
influence, there seemed great prospect that these attempts would 
be successful. The English barons were at length alarmed 
by Bruce taking possession of Edinburgh, and by hearing that 
Stirling was also in imminent danger. A large Scotch 
army . collected at Bannockburn, near Stirling, under the 
command of Bruce, and a great battle was here fought, which 
ended in the total defeat of the English (June 24, 131 4). 
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The victory was partly gained by a stratagem of the Scotch 
King, who had ordered pits to be dug and covered with turf, 
by which the horsemen were entangled and cast into confusion, 
and thus were at the mercy of the Scotch footmen. This was 
the greatest victory Scotland ever gained over England, and a 
few years later the King agreed to a peace, by which the inde- 
pendence of Scotland was practically acknowledged, 1324, 
and in 1328 this was fully secured. 

The period from i3iito 1321 was in a great measure 
occupied by the straggle between the king and his barons, 
and during this straggle all real government was paralysed. 
The monarch fell under the influence of the two De Spensers, 
father and son. Previously banished, they had been recalled 
by the Eang after Lancaster's defeat, and large estates taken 
from the barons were handed over to these rapacious and in- 
solent favourites. The sister of Charles, King of France, was 
married to Edward II., and to arrange certain matters in 
France about feudal right, it was proposed that Isabella, 
Edward's wife and Charles' sister, should cross the sea She 
did so, and persuaded her husband to send over the Prince of 
Wales, whom she affianced without his father's approval, to 
Philippa, daughter of the Count of Hainault. Professing 
to be only bent on freeing the country from the tyranny 
of the Spensers, she levied troops abroad. This crafty policy 
succeeded in securing the help of the people, who hated the 
government of the Spensers. Soon after the elder Spenser 
was seized and executed in the Market Place of Bristol ; then 
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the younger was shortly afterwards taken prisoner and 
hanged, and Edward sent to Kenilworth Castle as a prisoner. 

The King having been compelled to sign his own abdi- 
cation, was solemnly deposed, and eventually sent to Berkeley 
Castle as a prisoner. The Parliament also settled that his 
eldest son should succeed him and be crowned King. The 
deposed King was murdered in Berkeley Castle by oflScers 
who had charge of him. The manner of his death was cruel 
and treacherous, and his fate aroused a sympathy which his 
bad government had forfeited. In the year 1322, there was 
an important declaration of constitutional privileges, namely, 
that nothing ought to be transacted ii\ Parliament, but by the 
consent of the Archbishops, Bishops, knights, and burgesses, 
who were now regarded as an integral part of it for all 
purposes. And Lord Brougham, in his work on the British 
Constitution, remarks that "throughout the whole of this 
reign there prevailed the assumption that no matter of great 
importance could be transacted without the presence, inter- 
ference and sanction of these orders." 
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Edward III., 1327 — 1377. 

As the King was only a minor, the government fell into 
the hands of the Queen and Mortimer. The chief event 
during the period of the King's minority was the war with 
Scotland. Peace, however, was concluded, and ScotlancTs 
independence fully recognised. 

A cloud now arose between England and France, through 
Edward's putting forward claims to the French throne. The 
Salic law caused the failure of the direct line, and the crown 
went back to the next male heir. Edward's mother, Isabella, 
was one. of the daughters of the late King of France, and 
Edward based his claim upon this, alleging that although 
the law passed over women, it did not bar their issue. 

Disturbances in Scotland dragged the country into war 
by the interference of English nobles to put Edward Baliol 
on the throne. The battle of Hallidon Hill, 1333, when 
thirty thousand Scotch fell, and only fifteen thousand English, 
was won by the latter, and Edward unfortunately reinstated 
Baliol as his vassal. The war with France was rapidly 
brought about, as the French King did not care to see 
English influence being established in France. Edward was 
forced to declare war, and he at once began to look for allies. 
His natural allies were the Flemish ; but they were bound by 
an oath not to make war against the King of France. 

For ten years he carried on his operations in the'North of 
France, and won a naval engagement, in 1340, called the 
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battle of Sluys. In 1346, Edward tried the invasion of the 
country once more, won the great battle of Cressy, and the 
next year took Calais, which had been hitherto the depot for 
pirates who invested the Channel. 

The strength of France was broken at Cressy, 1346, but in 
1349 England's strength at home succumbed to a great 
calamity, the black death, which took off no less than a third of 
the population. About this time, too, the King and nobles had 
to defend the coasts against pirates. In 1356 the Prince of 
Wales went from Bordeaux with mercenaries, won the battle 
of Poictiers, and took King John prisoner. There were 
negotiations for peace, but no agreement was brought about. 
In 1360, the Treaty of Bretigny was made, by which the 
French ceded, in full sovereignty, the district of Calais and 
the old province of Acquitaine, a large portion of the south- 
west of France. The great fault of the Treaty was that it 
secured Poictou, which had become intensely French. The 
Black Prince ruled badly but brilliantly. He made a 
great mistake by interfering with Spanish politics, for his victor}^ 
over Spain ruined his army, and the King of France only 
waited for an opportunity to renew the war. He heard an 
appeal of some nobles against a decision of the Black Prince, 
and in 1369 the war was renewed in earnest. The siege of 
Limoges resulted in the sacking of the town by the Black 
Prince; but the English dominions in France steadily 
diminished from this time. 

Castille joined France, and the French and Spanish fleets 
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defeated the English, and obtained the Sovereignty of the 
sea. The English power in France was now driven from all 
but a few of the great towns. 

Constitutional Progress. 

The constitutional progress of the reign was marked by 
the growing importance of the House of Commons. The 
division, as at present, into an actual House of Lords and 
House of Commons, had no existence in the time of Edward 
I.; but each of the orders, namely, clergy, barons, knights, 
and burgesses met, deliberated, and made their grants apart 
from each other. But gradually this division of the various 
estates gave way, and the knights of the shire were gradually 
drawn into a close relationship and connection with the 
barons. And at the same time the knights of the shire 
were, little by little, removed from their earlier connection 
with the barons, and were soon found in combination with 
the representatives of the towns, and it was in this way that 
it came to pass that about the commencement of the reign 
of Edward the Third, the two elements are found pretty 
much united, and styled under the general appellation of 
" The Commons." 

In 1 34 1 the Statute abolishing Tallages and all arbitrar}' 
taxation was passed, but the former had really died out 
before. Money was now raised by illegal taxes on wool, a 
council of the leading wool merchants being summoned for 
that purpose. 
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In 1349, a dreadful and wide-spread pestilence broke out, 
which came from the continent of Asia, and was called the 
Black Plague or the Black Death. The disease was so 
rapid and violent in its action that the majority of the 
labourers of the country were carried off by it. The pestilence, 
too, broke out amongst sheep and almost destroyed the wool 
trade. In 1350, the Statute of Labourers was passed, which 
attempted to regulate wages and labour. Wages had risen 
to an enormous pitch, but this statute decreed that labourers 
should work at the prices current before the plague. In 
this difficulty the gentry revived the ancient right of serfdom, 
which had been gradually dying out, and the revolt of '1381 
arose from the fear of its general revival. 

We can now trace the rise of tenant farmers, a small 
class of capitalists who worked the land themselves, and the 
struggle between Capital and Labour resulted in England's 
becoming in the XV and XVI century a gigantic sheep run, 
and also in the throwing the people out of employment, a 
circumstance which partly accounts for the strength of the 
Tudor despotism. 

Copyhold tenure grew up from the old villein tenure. 
The villeins usually had plots to occupy themselves with, and 
had to give certain vague services or dues to the Lord. 
These were now fixed and defined, and entered on the roll of 
the manor. These, the courts of law upheld, and if per- 
formed, the lord or master had no right to turn the villein- 
tenant out. Freehold property mainly dates from feudal times. 
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the feudal constitutions being gradually dispensed with, and 
in 1660 all military service was finally abolished. 

The reign of Edward III. is not an era in itself, but must 
be taken as part of the Edwardian period, beginning with the 
Confirmatio Cartarum (25 year Edward I.) The House of 
Commons developed itself rapidly in the reigns of Edward 
II. and III. The wars with France necessitated frequent 
appeals for money, especially in the altered state of the feudal 
system. The great source of the national revenue was the 
wool trade, the Sovereign levying a percentage on the ex- 
ports. This was the origin of the woolsack. These taxes 
were generally reckoned by what were called fifteenths and 
were granted by the House of Commons as the representative 
element of the legislature. 

The principle was now laid down that there could be no 
vote of supplies, unless accompanied by a redress of feudal 
grievances. 

The House of Commons may be said to have been estab- 
lished in the reign of Edward I., and its power increased in 
the reigns of the two later Edwards. The laws against Heresy, 
which are first found in this period, were the unanimous work 
of Parliament. The chief constitutional features in the 
Edwardian period were the gradual amelioration of the feudal 
system, the rise of the House of Commons, the growth of 
towns, and the developement of the representative element in 
Parliament. In the reign of William I., Parliament consisted 
of King in Council, but in that of Henry III. was established 
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the representative system of the Knights of the shire, and the 
burgesses for the boroughs. Their only special privilege, 
however, was the voting of supplies. 

Magna Charta had already set a limit to the abuses of the 
feudal system. It had also secured the due administration 
of justice. The Aula Regis, or Royal Court, was still main- 
tained, but later the Courts of Exchequer, Common Pleas,, 
and King's Bench had been established. Down to John's 
reign these great Courts had always followed the King's 
person, the administration in the manor courts being of 
course local and fixed. Henceforth, however, the superior 
qourts were to be fixed at Westminster, and itinerant Justices^ 
or Justices in Eyre, were to go on circuit from them through- 
out the country. The populus had been gradually going 
back in power all this time, and had at length lost the right of 
assembling in open court, which they enjoyed of old. 

In 1352 the Statute of Treasons was passed, limiting the 
cases of high treason, which before were vague and uncertain, 
to three definite heads :— first, compassing the death of the 
King ; second, levying war against him ; and, third, assisting 
his enemies. 

In 1353, the Statute of Staples regulated the conditions of 
fordgn trade aiid the privileges of the merchant guilds which 
conducted it. 

la 1352 — 3 occasional councils were held with but a 
single knight from every shire and a single burgess from a 
small number of the greater towns. These formed a Parlia- 
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ment and granted subsidies. There was at this time also a 
reduction of the number of the greater lords. In the reign of 
Edward II. not more than seventy were summoned to Parlia- 
ment, and forty only in Edward III/s reign, the principal 
heads of the baronage were also members of the royal family ;. 
consequently there was thus a royal gathering up of the great 
estates of the land. In Parliament, the voice of chapters, 
monks, patrons, bishops, went for little, and the King never 
really put in force the laws against Rome. The Crown re- 
commended those whom it liked, and the Pope nominated 
them to the cure of souls. 

In 1362 the House decided that no subsidy should hence- 
forth be set upon wool without the assent of Parliament,, 
while Purveyance, which was the King's right to be supported 
by his subjects in his travels, was restricted by a provision,^ 
that payments should be made for all things taken for the 
King's use in ready money. During the reigns of the 
Edwards ordinances were turned into statutes; and, in 1322,. 
the Commons asserted their right to take part in the discus- 
sion of all matters before Parliament. 

The Good Parliament, 1376, enacted Statutes against 
John of Gaunt, and in 1377 the novel poll tax was issued; 
which led to the peasants' revolt that took place in the 
beginning of Richard II.'s reign. 
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Richard II., 1377 — 1399. 

Richard II., the son of the Black Prince, was, on his 
accession, but eleven years old, and accordingly the Lords, 
at the petition of the Commons, elected a comicil to conduct 
the ordinary course of business. 

Immense sums of money were now required for the war 
in France, which still lingered on, and at length Parliament 
consented to a poll tax to be levied on the adult population, 
of twelve pence a head. In the collection of this tax, every 
sort of insult was resorted to, and the populace of Kent 
-especially was excited to exasperations at the insolence of the 
collectors. A vast number of the poorer classes assembled, 
and marched to London, headed by Wat the Tyler. The 
men of Essex were also banded together under Jack Straw, 
and the united camp pitched on Blackheath, where they 
were harangued by a priest on the doctrine contained in the 
rhyme. 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?" 

Their demands were : a general pardon, the abolition of 
. serfdom, freedom of commerce in market towns without 
toll or impost, and a fixed rent on land, instead of the service 
due by villeinage. 

The army of insurgents soon advanced on London, the 
citizens fraternised with them, and the prisons and many of 
the noblemen's mansions were demolished or set on fire. The 
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young king rode out to meet the insurgents^ at Mile End, 
and by promises of reform and of a general indemnity for 
their rebellion, many were induced to return to their homes. 
Wat Tyler was struck down by William Walworth, Mayor of 
London, and slain immediately by one of Richard's attendants. 

This rebellion was the indirect result of the oppressed 
condition into which the serfs had fallen, whose state is well 
•described by Froissart, thus : 

" It is customary for the nobility to have great priveleges 
over the commonality, whom they kept in bondage : that is 
to say, they are bound by law and custom to plough 'the lands 
of gentlemen, to harvest the grain, to carry it home to the 
bam, to threshP and winnow it ; they are also bound to harvest 
the hay, and carry it home. But men now were beginning to 
say that at the first age of the world there were no slaves, 
and that no one ought to be treated as such, unless they had 
committed treason against their lord. They were men 
formed after the same likeness with their lords, who treated 
them as beasts." 

In 1385, Richard began to attempt to free himseK from the 
yoke of his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, and in the follow- 
ing year, he succeeded in impeaching that favourite, when a 
commission was appointed to form a Regency, with the Duke 
of Gloucester at the head. In 1389, the king made another 
and more successful attempt to free himself. He changed all 
his ministers, and the Duke of Lancaster, who had now 
returned from Spain, served to counter-balance the influence 
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of the Duke of Gloucester. A truce of 25 years was agreed 
to with France and Richard II., who had lost his first wife 
Anne of Bohemia, was |now married to Isabella, daughter of 
Charles, King of France. 

In 1388 England was invaded by the Scotch, who deso- 
lated several of the Northern counties. On their return 
march, however, they were attacked by Percy at Otterbourne. 
The Scotch were the victors and Percy was taken prisoner, 
but Douglas the Scotch commander, was killed on the fields 
This fight gave rise to the ancient ballad known as Chevy 
Chase. 

Lancaster had now become one of the leading men 
of the time, and was a powerful and dangerous rival 
in the public mind with the Duke of Gloucester. The 
King having assumed the reins of government, gave little 
satisfaction to the nation by his reckless expenditure of money, 
not only in military expeditions, generally badly conducted, 
but in idle show and extravagant court pageantry and 
festivities. Accordingly, before long, we find the Houses of 
Parliament making a demand that the royal government should 
be given into the hands of a temporary commission, which 
was to hold its power for at least one year, and which was 
to be fully empowered to enquire into and reform all 
grievances. The lords who formed this important com- 
mission were known under the title of " Lords Appellant," 
and the powerful Duke of Gloucester, the uncle of the King, 
was at the head of them. 
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This commission, however, was dissolved, and for seven 
jears the King governed once more by his own authority, 
and with considerable prudence and success. Before long 
the King, by a sudden stroke of policy, commanded his 
uncle the Duke of Gloucester to be arrested and taken 
prisoner to France, and the Commons, being without leaders, 
had to submit to the arbitrary and irresponsible policy which 
the Sovereign now assumed. The Lords Appellant were 
brought to trial by royal command, the Earl of Arundel was 
sentenced to be executed, and the Earl of Warwick and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were banished. 

Meantime, the Duke of Gloucester was murdered secretly 
at Calais. A quarrel now arose between the Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk, and the King, who was an adept in 
dissimulation, embraced the opportunity thus presented for 
getting rid of such troublesome rivals. Much uncertaint}' 
rests on the origin of the quarrel between the Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk, of which the king took advantage, 
and which led to such important results. Hereford charged 
Norfolk with having uttered treasonable words, and the 
latter nobleman indignantly denying the accusation, they 
were commanded to fight in single combat, and accordingly 
met in open tournament at Coventry. At the moment, 
however, when the encounter was about to take place, the 
King ordered Norfolk into perpetual banishment from the 
country, and Henry of Hereford to a banishment of ten years. 

John of Gaunt, the father of Henry Bolingbroke, now 
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died, and the King took immediate possession of all tjie 
estates that would in the ordinary course of events have 
fallen to the son and heir, and used much of the resources, 
thus illegally obtained, in his war against some of the Irish 
clans to avenge the death of the Earl of March, who by 
descent from Philippa, the daughter of Edward III.'s secon d 
son, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was the presumptive heir to 
the throne. 

At this moment Henry Bolingbroke, eluding the vigilance 
of the French court, landed with a small army on the coast 
of Yorkshire, and being joined by the Earl of Westmoreland 
and the Earl of Northumberland, marched to the metropolis,, 
which received him with open arms. The Duke of York, 
who was Regent, also joined him, and when Richard landed 
at Milford Haven, he found that he was a king without a 
kingdom. Before long he was taken prisoner, and a deed of 
resignation of the throne was signed by him Sept. 29, 1399- 
A charge of thirty-three articles was also drawn up against 
him and presented to Parliament. He was accused of the 
exertion of arbitrary prerogative, with using the dispensing 
power, with levying purveyance, with employing the Marshal's 
court for extorting loans, with granting protection from law- 
suits, &c., and he was deposed by the suffrage of both Houses 
of Parliament, and Henry of Lancaster was proclaimed King. 
He assumed the crown by right of conquest, and also by 
virtue of his descent from Edward IIL through his father 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
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The most important constitional enactments of this 
rdgn are the two statutes known as that of Praemunire facias^ 
and of Provisors. The first of these was levelled at the in^ 
fluence of the Pontifical rule in England. It made it penal 
to obtain or introduce, or publish bulls or briefs from the 
Pope within this realm, as derogating from the King's supre- 
macy (1392). The Statute of Provisors was levelled at 
the practice, which had increased to a wonderful degree, of 
the Pope's appointing to vacant sees and benefices. The Pope^ 
it is said, drew a sum from the kingdom five times that 
which the King did, and often, by the practice of reservation 
during the life of the actual holders, disposed of the same 
see three or four times over, receiving what were called " first 
fruits " each time. **The brokers of the City of Rome pro- 
mote, for money, unlearned and unworthy caitiffs to benefices 
of the value of a thousand marks, while the poor and 
learned hardly receive one of twenty. They present aliens 
who neither see or care to see their parishioners, despise God's 
services, convey away the treasure of the realm, and are worse 
than Jews and Saracens. The Pope's revenue from England 
alone is larger than that of any prince in Christendom. God 
gave his sheep to be pastured, not to be shaven and shorn. '^ 
Subsequently, a sentence of outlawry was pronounced against 
any who should carry an appeal from the King's courts to the 
papal courts at Rome. 
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Social and Constitutional Progress. 

No movement is more interesting during the Edwardian 
period than that of Wycliffe, who exerted a very great in- 
fluence on the religious life of the times. John Wycliffe 
was born in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
(1324), studied at the University of Oxford, became there 
eventually Master of Baliol College and very famous for 
learning. At this time the Church of the middle ages had 
lost a great deal of its moral power over the people. 
The Papacy had been removed to Avignon, and the see 
-of Rome had sunk into general contempt and hatred. The 
Pope was known in England chiefly as an exacter of im- 
mense dues, and a usurper of the greatest and richest Sees. 
The clergy were divided by dissensions, and the prelates, 
giving themselves up to political duties and cares, thought 
little of the people over whom they were placed. The old 
religious orders of Monks had sunk into great landowners, 
and even the zeal of the more modern preaching Friars had 
almost disappeared. 

Wycliffe allied himself in his public protest against the 
worldliness of the times with John of Gaunt, who power- 
fully assisted him. His most famous work is the treatise 
on "The Kingdom of God" (De Dominio Divino), which 
proves that all power is derived directly from God alone, 
and is granted not only to the Pope, but to Kings also, 
and to all who are in any authority. For the publication 
of this book he was arraigned before the Bishop of London, 
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and the Duke of Lancaster stood by his side to answer the 
charge. But no trial actually took place, for the court 
broke up in great confusion, and Wycliffe's influence became 
greater than ever. He now boldly denied the right of the 
Church to enforce temporal decrees by religious censures, 
and of ecclesiastics to be subject to civil tribunals, and the 
Crown and the people took his side. 

In 138 1 he published an open denial of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, for which the University at once con- 
demned him. He next issued many powerful tracts which 
were read by the people at large, and which made him, in a 
sense, the father of the English later prose. In these he 
denounced pardons, indulgences, absolutions, and the worship 
of images and of saints. He also instituted an order of 
poor preachers, to disseminate his doctrines through the 
land, and the result was that in a few years at least one- 
third of the inhabitants of England were Lollards. The 
opinions of Wycliffe and his followers were condemned by 
the prelates, and by the University of Oxford, and the great 
social insurrection of 138 1 being, rightly or wrongly, sup- 
posed to be connected with these new religious ideas, great 
odium fell on them. The reformer himself retired, after his 
condemnation by the University, to his country rectory at 
Lutterworth, and two years later he was struck with paralysis 
whilst he was celebrating mass, and died in December, 1384. 
He left behind him not only many controversial works, but a 
complete translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
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The Edwardian period is specially marked by the uprising 
of a powerful middle class, the influence of which was soon 
felt in the constitution. Commerce was thriving in England, 
and all over Europe, our own country being the great market 
for wool. Nearly one-third of the land of England was occu- 
pied as sheep-walks. A large trade was also carried on in 
hides, leather, tin, and lead. Great protection and encourage- 
ment was given to foreign weavers, and laws were made to 
prevent the use of cloth not manufactured in England, '* A 
list of the various trades and handicrafts of the time will afford 
as good an idea of the general state of the useful arts as more 
detailed notices of each. Before the 50th year of Edward III. 
(1376) the * mysteries,' or trades of London, who elected the 
common council of the city, were thirty-two in number, but 
they were increased, by an ordinance of the above year, to 
forty-five, the chief of which were as follows: — Grocers, 
masons, ironmongers, fletchers, armourers, fishmongers, mer- 
cers, butchers, goldsmiths, cutlers, vintners, tailors, saddlers, 
Webbers, salters, pouchmakers, chandlers, fullers, smiths, cur- 
riers, and homers."* 

At this period had arisen a large and increasing class of 
peasant proprietors, which had grown up out of the original 
serfs, but which had by this time become somewhat indepen- 
dent of the feudal lords. Their services to them had become 
limited by custom, and might be rendered either personally or 
by deputy. The villein was bound to gather in his lord's har- 

• Pictorial History of England. 
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vest, and to aid in the ploughing and sowing, but the steward 
or foreman of the manor, whose duty it was to exact their dues 
from the tenants, was generally elected by themselves. 

Besides this, labour was no longer bound to one spot ; 
labourers could not only find freedom by betaking themselves 
to a chartered town, where a residence during a year and a 
day conferred franchise, but they could hire themselves to 
whomsoever they liked. All these circumstances, and many 
more connected with them, created the seeds of a widespread 
spirit of social revolt. We read in a contemporary Statute 
that villeins and tenants of land in villeinage " withdrew their 
customs and services from their lords, having attached 
themselves to other persons, who maintained and abetted 
them; and who, under colour of exemplifications from 
Domesday of the manors and villas where they dwelt, 
claimed to be quit of all manner of services, either of their 
body, or of their lands, and would suffer no distress or other 
course of justice to be taken against them ; the villeins 
aiding their maintainers, by threatening the officers of their 
lords with peril to life and limb, as well by open assemblies 
as by confederacies to support each other." 

Closely connected with the subject of the free labourers 
is the scarcity of labour, produced by the appearance of 
the most terrible plague the world ever witnessed, which 
came from Asia, across the continent of Europe, and 
appeared in this country in 1348. The population of 
England at this time was in all probability about three or 
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four millions, and at least one-half of this number was 
carried off by the successive devastations of the infection. 
Villages seemed to have suffered as much as the towns, 
and it was thus that the whole agricultural labour of the 
country was obstructed, and the due cultivation of the land 
rendered impossible. 

Following upon the plague, and partly as. a consequence 
of it, came a wide-spread spirit of lawlessness among the 
labouring class, large numbers of whom became travelling 
beggars, and it was to suppress this state of things that the 
Statute of Labourers was designed. This great and important 
measure provided that " Every man or woman, of whatsoever 
condition, free or bond, able in body, and within the age 
of threescore years, and not having of his own whereof 
he may live, nor land of his own about the tillage of which 
he may occupy himself, and not serving any other, shall be 
bound to serve the employer who shall require him to do so, 
and shall take only the wages which were accustomed to be 
taken in the neighbourhood where he is accustomed to serve '^ 
(that is, two years before the plague began). Any non- 
compliance with this Statute was to be followed by im- 
prisonment. 

Before long other enactments were made in the same 
direction. The agricultural labourer was forbidden to travel 
out of the parish in which he lived on pain of being declared 
a " fugitive," and committed to prison as such. The fines 
which were received for breaches of this exacting and 
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almost impracticable law formed a large item in the royal 
revenue. 

General knowledge was fairly diffused among the upper 
classes, and the study of the Scriptures and the reading of re- 
ligious pamphlets awakened much thought even among the 
common people. Domestic and ecclesiastical architecture 
received a great impulse, and some of the beautiful English 
•cathedrals are the offspring of this age. Those of York, 
Salisbury, and Winchester are generally allowed to be among 
the finest specimens of what is termed the decorated or middle- 
pointed style of Gothic architecture. Gardening and skilful agri- 
culture were chiefly studied by the monks, whose abbeys and 
religious houses were scattered through the country, and who 
owned a very large fraction of the whole area of the land, so that 
every large castle and monastery had its orchards and vineyards. 

The chief constitutional movement of the latter Planta- 
genet Period was, of course, the increase and solidification of 
the influence and political power of the House of Commons. 
According to Hallam, this development took place chiefly in 
the following ways : — 

First : By the House of Commons asserting and maintain- 
ing the exclusive right of taxation. 

Second : [By making the granting of money supplies or 
subsidies depending on the redress of grievances. 

Third : In directing and checking the public expenditure. 

Fourth : By making the concurrence of Both Houses of 
Parliament in all legislation a constitutional necessity. 
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Fifth : By securing the people against illegal interpola- 
tions of the statutes. 

Sixth : By controlling the royal administration. 

Seventh : By impeaching and punishing bad ministers or 
other great offenders against the liberties of the country. 

And, lastly : By defending and upholding, as occasion 
arose, their own immunities and privileges. 



House of Lancaster. 



Henrt IV., 1399 — 1413. 

Henry the Fourth was grandson of Edward III., being 
the eldest son of John of Gaunt, and through his mother 
he traced his descent from Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, the 
brother of Edward I. He was not therefore the next in 
succession to the Crown, the first in rightful descent being the 
Earl of March, grandson of Lionel Duke of Clarence ; Parlia- 
ment, however, fully confirmed his title to the English throne. 

Before this King had ruled many months, a rebellion 
formed to restore the deposed Richard was set on foot by the 
Earls of Huntingdon and Kent, assisted by others, but the 
conspirators were discovered, and the leaders executed (1400). 
Soon after this a Welshman, Owen Glendower, set up once 
more the standard of Welsh independence, and waged a 
border warfare against the royal forces which were sent 
against him, under Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the Earl 
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of March. He was defeated, however, at the battle of 
Knyghton, in Radnorshire, 1402. 

Another rebellion was now waged against the new 
Monarch by the Percys, the Earl of Northumberland, his 
brother, and his son, Henry Hotspur. The Scotch were 
defeated in an engagement not far from Holmldon, 1402, 
and Douglas, with many other leaders, taken prisoners. The 
Percys, angry with the King for refusing to allow them to 
ransom their prisoner, plotted his dethronement, and before 
long a very formidable conspiracy was formed by English, 
Scotch, and Welsh foes, represented by the Percys, the Earl 
Douglas, and Owen Glendower. After a very obstinate en- 
gagement the rebels were defeated at the battle of Hateley- 
Field, near Shrewsbury, 1403, when Henry Hotspur was slain, 
and his party totally dispersed. 

Northumberland, who had taken an active part in this 
rebellion, renewed his attempt in concert with Scrope, the 
Archbishop of York. Scrope, with the Earl of Nottingham, 
was taken prisoner by strategem, and without trial beheaded. 
This is the first instance of a Bishop being put to death 
in England on a charge of treason. The Earl of 
Northumberland fled into Scotland, and thence into Wales. 
In 1408, however, he returned, and tried once more to 
overthrow the King, but his party were defeated, and himself 
slain on Bramham Moor, near Tadcaster, in Yorkshire. 

Lollardism was now boldly making advances, and fast 
growing into a power. For the last one hundred years, 
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England had been engaged in a struggle with the Popedom 
as a secular power. The Law of Mortmain, the Statute of 
Provisors, and the Law of Praemunire were successive 
measures aimed entirely against the temporal power and the 
national influence of the Pope. But it is in this reign that 
we have the first instance of men suffering death for their 
religious tenets. The socialistic tendencies of Lollardism 
tended naturally to alienate the sympathy of the Court and of 
the aristocracy from this great religious movement. More- 
over, the king, being willing to gain the aid and support of 
the hierarchy to his doubful throne, gave his consent to the 
passing of the Act called, ** De Haeretico Comburendo," 
1400, and Sir William Sautree, the rector of St. Oswyth's 
London, was the first victim to this cruel law. Another 
noted martyr was a tailor of Worcestershire, named Badby. 
By the provisions of this enactment, the bishops were em- 
powered to arrest and cast into prison, all priests who 
preached heresy, and all schoolmasters who should be infected 
with heretical teaching, and all owners or writers of heretical 
books ; and on a refusal to abjure the heresy, they might hand 
them over to the civil officers, and by these the heretic was 
" to be burnt on a high place before the people." 

This reign, though constantly disturbed by civil commo- 
tions, was almost free from any foreign wars. James, the 
heir apparent to the throne of Scotland, fell into Henry's 
hands, and the king detained him in close custody as a 
hostage. Bitter hostility was still existing between England 
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and France, but this had not led to war between the two 
nations, especially as France was itself divided into two great 
hostile factions, the Burgundians and the Orleanists. King 
Henry died, after a short illness, at Westminster, March 20, 
141 3, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 



Henry V. (Duke of Monmouth), 1413 — 1422. 

Henry V, young, handsome, and engaging, succeeded his 
father, and was peaceably proclaimed March 21, 14 13. He 
married Princess Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. of 
France, who, subsequent to Henry's death, married Owen 
Tudor, by whom she had a son, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
through whom Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, came to 
the throne. 

It is said that in his youth he had acquired a taste for low 
life, and that he loved dissipation and boisterous company. 
However this may be, as soon as his father died, he chose 
grave and able counsellors, and conducted himself with 
becoming dignity and propriety. He released the Earl of 
. March from captivity, and ordered that the body of the 
unfortunate Richard should be honourably buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In the first year of this reign, Lord Cobham (Sir John 
Oldcastle), the great protector of the Lollard reformers, 
was brought to trial for heresy. Being condemned, he was 
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imprisoned in the Tower, but escaped, and shortly after an 
attempt was made by his friends to subvert the government. 
According to rumour, twenty thousand persons were to have 
met in St. Giles' Fields ; but a scanty band only assembled, 
many of whom were arrested, and several burnt alive as 
heretics and traitors. Cobiham himself, apprehended by Lord 
Powis, was cruelly executed in London, 1417. 

France was being desolated by civil dissension between 
the two great rival factions, and Henry embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making a claim to the French crown, and in 141 5 
landed with an army at the mouth of the river Seine. The 
town of Harfleur was besieged, and after great suffering 
inflicted, taken, and its inhabitants driven away. A skilful 
advance was then made on Calais. On the way to that 
city the English were intercepted by an overwhelming 
French army at Agincourt. The French were commanded 
by the Count D'Albret, who stood on the defensive, in order 
the better to resist the attacks of the English archers. The 
latter were defended from the charges of the French 
horsemen by a palisading of sharp stakes, against which 
the cavalry of the enemy rushed in vain. The victory was 
won by " the crooked stick and the grey goose wing " 
of the English yeomen, and the slaughter was terrible, no 
less than ten thousand Frenchmen, of whom at least six 
thousand were knights, being left on the field. (Oct. 25, 1415). 

After the battle of Agincourt, Henry returned to England, 
and the war being very popular, he met with a most enthusi- 
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astic reception. During the next two years the war was 
continued, and in 14 17 Henry advanced through Normandy^ 
Rouen was taken and the capital tjireatei;ied, but at length 
the treaty of Troyes was agreed to, May 1420. By this- 
treaty it was arranged, greatly to the humiliation of France, 
first, that Henry should be Regent of France for the re- 
mainder of the life of Charles VI.; second, that at the 
death of the latter monarch England and France should be 
united under one crown, and third that Henry should then 
marry the Princess Catherine. These terms were fully agreed 
to by the States-General of the realm, but scarcely had 
Henry's hopes been thus secured when he died at Vincennes,, 
near Paris, of a disease that in its rapidity baffled his 
physicians, August 31, 1422. 

Henry V. is generally regarded as the sovereign who 
first established a permanent navy. Hitherto, the vessels 
required in the time of war by the sovereign had been hired 
from the merchants of the various sea-ports. In this reign, 
too, says Hume, " the first commission of array which we 
meet with was issued. The military part of the feudal 
system, which was the most essential circumstance of it, 
was entirely dissolved, and could no longer serve for the 
defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when he went 
to France in 141 5, empowered certain commissioners to take„ 
in each county, a review of all the freemen able to bear arms,, 
to divide them into companies, and to keep them in readiness 
for resisting an enemy." 
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Henry VI., 1422-1461. 

This monarch was the only son of Henry V., and was an 
infant when his father died. His uncle, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, was therefore appointed as Lord Protector of the 
realm of England, the Duke of Bedford as Governor of 
France, and Cardinal Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
brother of Henry IV., was constituted guardian of the infant 
sovereign. 

The expensive wars of the late sovereign had brought the 
Crown into a state of great dependence upon Parliament, for 
at the death of Henry V., the royal debt was equivalent to as 
much as four millions of our present money. The Commons 
had now fully established their claim to the exclusive right of 
.granting and controlling subsidies, and had obtained a confor- 
mation of the doctrine that no statute should be valid unless 
made with their consent. 

Owing, however, chiefly to the narrowing and conservative 
influence of the trade companies in the boroughs, a large 
number of burgesses were excluded from their ancient and 
traditional right of representation, and the free gathering 
of citizens in the borough mote had changed into council, 
which was to a large extent self-elected ; and it was these 
civic councils who now more and more monopolized the 
privilege of selecting and returning representatives to Parlia- 
ment. In the early part of the reign of Henry VI., an im- 
portant act was passed affecting the representation of the 
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people in the Commons, and which increased and confirmed 
the conservative tendency just alluded to. By this act the 
right of giving a vote for the Commons was restricted to free- 
holders alone who possessed land of not less value than forty 
shillings a year. By this important enactment the greater 
part of the smaller landholders found themselves deprived of 
a privilege which they had, nominally at least, enjoyed from 
time immemorial, and it was not the least of the grievances 
urged by the Kentish rebels in the revolt of Jack Cade, that 
" the people of the shire are not allowed to have their free elec^ 
tion in the choosing of knights for the shire, but letters have 
been sent from divers estates to the great rulers of all the county^ 
the which enforceth their tenants and other people by force to 
choose other persons than the common will is." 

The war with France was the absorbing military event of 
this reign. On the death of Charles VI., the Dauphin had 
been crowned King as Charles VII., and the Duke of 
Bedford made at once energetic attempts for the re-conquest 
of France. The first engagement was at Crevant, where the 
Earl of Salisbury gained a victory, 1423 ; and the Duke of 
Bedford defeated the combined armies of the French and the 
Scotch at the great battle of Vemeuil, 1424. 

Bedford now besieged the important city of Orleans, 
where the Earl of Suffolk took the command instead of 
Salisbury, who had been killed in battle. The battle of 
Herrings, as it is called, was fought between a small English 
force, which was conveying salted provisions to the main 
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army, and which vanquished a French force of twice their 
number, 1429. 

The fall of the city of Orleans seemed imminent, and the 
hopes of France were at the lowest pitch, when an unexpected 
turn in the fortunes of war took place. A young peasant 
^irl, Jeannette d'Arc, the daughter of a labourer at Don- 
remy, a village near Vancouleurs, on the borders of Lorraine 
-and Champagne, appeared before the King, and announced 
herself as the future deliverer of her country. Prompted 
partly by a vivid imagination and partly by a sincere though 
superstitious belief, she offered herself to conduct an army 
to carry supplies to the beleaguered and half-starving city. 
The monarch consented, and the expedition proving suc- 
cessful, a new enthusiasm spread among the French, while 
the English were afraid of the reputed sorcery of their new 
adversary, and before long Charles was crowned at Rheims, 
1429. 

The next year Jeannette d'Arc was taken prisoner by the 
Burgundians near Compi^gne, and betrayed to the English. 
' The Duke of Bedford ordered her to be loaded with chains 
and tried as a witch. Being condemned to death, she was 
burnt alive in the market place of Rouen, 1431. But this 
«vent brought little advantage to the English arms, for after 
the lapse of a few years nothing was left of our French 
possessions but the town of Calais. 

The wars in France carried on during the Plantagenet 
and Lancastrian periods, had an advantageous effect on the 
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interests of this country. Although the cause of great 
expense, both of money and of lives, they enabled the Par- 
liament, and especially the House of Commons, to establish 
their influence firmly in the government of the country. 
Moreover, the necessity for raising frequent and large armies 
had an important result on Society. These armies were no 
longer composed of feudal retainers, but were drawn from the 
ranks of the people, and this fact tended to break up the old 
estate of villeinage, for as soon as personal military service 
became commuted for a fine, the power of the nobility 
gradually declined. > 

While these wars had been going on, there were two great 
factions at home contending for the supremacy, headed 
respectively by the Duke of Gloucester and the Cardinal of 
Winchester. The Cardinal arranged, for political purposes, a 
marriage between the King and the Princess Margaret of Anjou, 
but Gloucester strongly opposed this measure. In consequence 
of this opposition, the Queen, in alliance with the Cardinal, 
brought about his overthrow. In 1447 he was ordered to be 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and a few days later he 
was found dead in his bed in the Tower, where he had been 
imprisoned, and public opinion held that he had been 
treacherously murdered by order of the Queen. 

A popular re-action took place, and the next year Par- 
liament brought an impeachment against Suffolk. The 
impeachment charged him, first, with maladministration of 
the public money ; second, advising the King to make ill- 
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advised grants of the same ; and third, obtaining royal 
pardons for traitors. The King banished him to the con- 
tinent for five years, and on his voyage across the seas he 
was beheaded, 1450. 

It was this incident that mainly contributed to Jack 
Cade's revolt, which took place in Kent. The rebels of 
Kent advanced to London, and took possession of the 
capital for some days, but eventually Cade was taken, and 
slain by the Sheriff of Kent, and the insurgents dispersed. 

The Commons now attainted the late Duke of Suffolk, and 
demanded the degradation of the obnoxious Minister, Somerset, 
and on these points a strenuous contest took place between 
the ICing and the popular party. The Duke of York took 
the side of the latter ; and after some delay he was appointed 
protector of the Church and State till the King, who was 
totally incapacitated from taking an active part in the 
government, should have recovered. This arrangement, 
however, was but of short duration, for York, collecting forces, 
fought the Royal party at the first Battle of St. AlharCs, 
in May, 1455, in which engagement the Ro3ralists were 
totally defeated, and Somerset and Clifford were slain. This 
was the first battle of the Wars of the Roses, which de- 
vastated England for thirty years, and were so named 
because the Yorkists took as their emblem a white rose, 
and the Lancastrians a red one. 

In 1459, another battle was fought at Bloreheath, in 
Staffordshire, where the Earl of Salisbury was victorious 
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over Lord Audley. The next year the Yorkists gained a 
victory at Northampton, 1460, over the forces of the Queen 
^ho had now taken an active part in the contest. The Eling 
himself was made a prisoner. 

On the Eling's renewed illness, the Duke of York had 
been appointed Protector once more, but popular discontent 
continued to prevail in the country, and circumstances soon 
developed a more direct claim to the throne on the part of 
the Duke, who really bore a better title to the dignity than 
the ICing himself did, seeing that he was the representative 
of the elder line of Edward III.'s descendents. This claim 
was formally made by York at Westminster, founded on his 
descent through Lionel, Duke of Clarence. The argument 
for the Lancastrians was, first, that the Duke of York's claim 
had fallen through by lapse of time, and, second, that the 
royal rights of King Henry VI., were inherited from Henry 
IV., who was confirmed on the throne by the unanimous will 
of the parliament and nation. 

At length it was decided that the reigning monarch should 
continue in poWer for his life, but that York should succeed 
him. The Queen, however, rallied the men of the north, and 
joined by the Earl of Northumberland, advanced to Wakefield, 
where the Duke of York's army was utterly destroyed, and he 
himself slain, as well as his son, the Earl of Rutland (1460). 
The fierce spirit of revenge which marked these contests was 
shewn by Queen Margaret's exhibition of the Duke's head 
crowned with paper over the gates of York, and also in the 

I 
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crael murder of the young Duke of Rutland, York's son, by- 
Lord Clifford. The Duke of York's heir, Edward, was now i (^ 
years of age, and in 146 1, he defeated the Queen at the battle 
of Mortimer's Cross, in Herefordshire, and although the 
Queen defeated the Earl of Warwick at the second battle of 
St. Albans (Feb. 17), the Duke of York triumphantly entered 
London on March 3, and was proclaimed king as Edward IV., 
without any opposition. 



The House of York. 
Edward IV., 1461 — 1483. 

Edward was (as has been said) the second son of Richard,. 
Duke of York, who was descended from Lionel, Duke of 
Qarence, the third son of Edward III. In the great battle 
which took place at Towton, in Yorkshire, 1461, Quee» 
Margaret's forces were hopelessly defeated by the Earl of 
Warwick, and no less than thirty thousand men were left dead 
on the field. The deposed monarch fled to the continent, but 
returning subsequently to England, was taken and secured i» 
the Tower. 

It was at this time that the great Earl of Warwick, often 
called " the King-maker," began to play such an important 
part in the history of these wars. He had very largely con- 
tributed to the placing of Edward on the throne, but now, the 
new king ungratefully banished him from his favour, especially 
opposing him in his proposal to bring about a marriage between 
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his daughter and the Duke of Clarence. This event however, 
in spite of royal opposition took place, although later the Earl 
of Warwick, pursued by the resentment of the King, fled to 
France. Here he entered into a new design, a reconciliation 
being skilfully made between Warwick and Margaret of 
Anjou, and an arrangement made for the marriage of Prince 
Edward to Warwick's second daughter, and also for the resto- 
ration of Henry to the throne. Warwick landed at Pljrmouth 
in 1470, and Edward fleeing to Holland, Henry VI. was re- 
instated, October, 1470. But Edward landed again at 
Ravenspur, and being joined by Clarence, a battle was 
fought between the two parties at Bamet, in which Warwick 
and other great Lancastrian leaders were slain (1471). 
Henry was once more taken prisoner and committed to the 
Tower, and a few weeks later, May the 4th, the Queen and 
the Prince Edward were defeated by the Yorkists at Tewkes- 
bury, and the Prince, according to the old historians, was 
put to death in a summary and cruel manner. 

In 1475, Edward, chiefly to increase his reputation, 
and thereby settle himself on the throne the more securely, 
renewed his claim to the kingdom of France. He made a 
hostile invasion of Normandy, but the French king, Louis, 
soon agreed to a peace, which was signed at Pecquigny, 
by which he was to pay seventy thousand crowns to Edward, 
and another sum, nearly as large, for the ransom of 
Margaret, the wife of Henry VI. 

It was in connexion with this war that the practice 
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of levying Benevolences arose. These were large sums 
of money exacted at command, from the merchants and 
wealthy citizens, the King undertaking to repay them 
subsequently. " By them,'* says an old writer, " every man 
gave to the King what he pleased, or rather, what he did not 
please.'* 

Edward, in order the better to influence the Commons, 
resumed the grants of the crown lands. The peers strongly 
opposed this measure, inasmuch as it tended to deprive them 
of their wealth, but the Commons zealously encouraged the 
King in his new policy. It should be remembered that the 
difl&culty in replenishing the Royal Exchequer had vastly 
increased since the early Norman times. Many of the 
ancient feudal dues, which had been such important sources 
of income to them had become obsolete, and the Crown was 
becoming dependent more and more directly on the grants 
made by the Parliament, and thus the House of Commons 
increased rapidly in power and influence. 

It was about this time that an important change was 
effected in the legislative action of the Commons, by the 
change of the ancient mode of " Petitidns " into that of 
" Statutes.'* Hallam regards this alteration as no less than 
the commencement of the real legislative power of the 
Commons, for " as it is impossible to deny that while the 
King promulgated a statute founded upon a mere petition, 
he was himself the real legislator, so it is equally fair to assert, 
notwithstanding the formal preamble of pur Statutes, that 
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laws brought into either House of Parliament in a perfect shape, 
and receiving, first, the assent of Lords and Commons, and, 
finally, that of the King, who has no power to modify them, 
must be deemed to proceed and derive their efficacy from the 
joint concurrence of all the three." 

Caxton introduced the art of printing into England, 
but it had not then reached the stage of moveable types, 
but only of blocks cut for entire pages. Caxton first printed 
the Siege of Troy on the continent, and in 1474 returned 
to England, after having spent 30 years Jn Flanders as a 
Merchant Adventurer. The first book actually printed in 
England was " The Game of Chess." Caxton printed sixty 
works in all, most of them being poetical or historical, such 
as the works of Lydgate and Chaucer, and the classic 
authors, with some French romances. The principal 
readers of the newly printed works were the country gentry, 
and whereas a written New Testament had cost about 
£100, the price was, by the new art, reduced to about one-fifth. 

Edward's death took place April 9, 1483, and he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, under the title of Edward V. 



Edward V., 1483. 

When Edward IV. died, the young Prince was under the 
care of his uncle, the Earl Rivers. The Queen mother 
lost no time in sending her son to London to be proclaimed, 
and at the same time the Duke of Gloucester received the 
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homage of the nobles of the northern counties to the new 
King. The latter nobleman, as soon as he arrived at the 
King's court, then at Northampton, charged the Earl Rivers 
and Lord Gray with factious conduct, and with attempting 
to set the young King at enmity with him, and on this charge 
he commanded that they should both be imprisoned in 
Pontefract Castle. 

Gloucester now took strict charge of the King, and after 
being made protector by a great council of the realm, made 
immediate preparations for the coronation. 

The Queen mother, with her children, had, for greater 
safety, fled to the sanctuary at Westminster, but the Duke 
of Buckingham contrived that the King, with his youthful 
brother, the Duke of York, should be secured in the Tower. 
Very soon after, Gloucester suddenly entered the Council, 
and charged Hastings with treasonable designs on his life, 
and the unfortunate nobleman was hurried off to immediate 
execution. The Earl Rivers, Lord Grey, and some other 
members of the Council suffered the same fate, being 
executed at Pontefract. Thus having cleared the way to 
his ambitious project, it was not long before a deputation 
of Lords and Commons waited on him and offered him the 
crown. The proposal was received at first with seeming 
reluctance, but, on the plea that it was his duty to obey 
"the will of the people," it was shortly accepted, and on 
the 6th of July, 1483, Richard was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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Richard III., 1483 — 1485. 

The first act of the new king was to contrive the secret 
murder of his nephews in the tower, an act which, 
although it relieved him from immediate rivalry, was the 
cause of much of his subsequent unpopularity among the 
nation at large. 

The Duke of Buckingham, although he had been 
hitherto a close ally of the King, and had enjoyed many 
rewards for his services, now formed a conspiracy with 
Ihe Marquess of Dorset, and other leaders of the Lancas- 
^ian party, to place upon the throne Henry, the Earl 
of Richmond, who was the grandson of Catherine, the 
widow of Henry V. This attempt, however, was not suc- 
cessful, for the King's forces, meeting the rebels at the 
Severn, near Brecon, the latter separated and fled, and 
Buckingham, the leader, was discovered, and executed in 
the market-place of Salisbury, 1483. 

The Parliament now confirmed Richard in power, and 
pronounced his son Edward the rightful successor. The 
•Queen of Henry VI. and her daughter, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, were received at court, and were shewn every mark 
of respect ; indeed, the King meditated, on the death of his 
wife, marrying Elizabeth (his niece), and the idea was sup- 
ported earnestly by the mother. But soon afterwards this 
scheme was abandoned as it was feared it might, by its 
tmpopularity, cost him his throne. 
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At the beginning of this reign the House of Commons 
granted the King a subsidy, instead of the " voluntary " loans- 
which had been imposed on the subjects by the recent Kings, 
but his necessities were so great that the practice of lev3dng^ 
Benevolences was still continued. From this time Statutes- 
of Parliament were drawn up in the English language instead 
of, as heretofore, in Norman-French. 

At best, however, the Government of Richard was very^ 
unpopular ; and taking advantage of this, Henry landed at 
Milford Haven, and marched through the northern part of 
Wales with a very small following. Some additional support 
was given him, and he encountered the royal army, which 
was much larger than his own, near the town of Bosworth^ 
and there a fierce and, as it proved, a decisive battle took 
place August 22, 1485. Richard fought bravely, and fell,, 
pierced with a hundred wounds. " His body," says Hume,, 
^'was found in the field covered with dead enemies, and 
besmeared with blood. It was thrown carelessly across a. 
horse, was carried to Leicester amidst the shouts of the 
insulting spectators, and interred in the Gray Friar's Church 
of that place." This was the last battle in the Wars of the- 
Roses, a contest which had lasted so many years, and by which 
so many of the old English noble families had been exter- 
minated. 
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Constitutional and Social. 
||HE period of English History which we have just 
completed may be said to have seen the English 
constitution fully developed and perfected. The 
Government consisted of, first, an hereditary monarchy,, 
second, a House of Lords, spiritual and temporal, and third,, 
an assembly of the Commons which represented every rank 
and order of society. It is probably the truth that (in the 
words of Hallam) " there are no essential privileges of our 
countrymen, no ' fundamental securities against arbitrary 
power, so far as they depend on positive institutions, which 
may not be traced to the time when the house of Plantagenet 
filled the English Throne." 

The Crown was, notwithstanding its great power, unable 
to legislate or to impose taxes on the nation, without the 
co-operation of the Parliament ; and the influence of this 
latter body was mostly felt in the matter of voting subsidies 
to the King, such votes being made conditionally on the 
King's acceptance of the accompanying petitions for redress 
of grievances. The Sovereign was generally a very important 
factor in the actual legislation; himself taking a personal 
share in the discussions of the House of Peers, and lending his 
personal influence, which was very great, to the business ia 
hand. 
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The House of Commons, of course, represented the 
people, but constitutional historians are not at all agreed as 
to the exact limits and extent of the franchise. Some hold 
that it was co-extensive with the ancient franchise of the 
county courts ; and others that it was theoretically limited 
to the actual tenants of the Crown. However, this may be, 
a statute of Henry VI. confined it to holders of lands to the 
annual value of forty shillings. The use of the right to elect 
a representative of the Lower House was, however, not 
regarded at this time as a privilege so much as a duty and 
burden, and many towns evaded it, or obtained legal exemp- 
tion. The most important parliamentary privileges which were 
claimed were, first, security from arrest, except for treason 
and felony, and second, liberty of speech. The latter privilege 
enabled all members to be free from the responsibility for 
anything spoken within the house, except to the house itself. 

Turning to the privileges claimed by the Crown, the first 
to be mentioned is Purveyance. This was a right claimed by 
the King's household and agents to call into requisition what- 
ever might be required by th^ King, whether food, or lodging, 
^r conveyance, for himself and his household. This practice 
became more and more oppressive and unfair as time went 
^n, for the claim was extended to any public undertaking the 
King might be taking in hand, such as the construction of 
harbours, churches, or castles, for which workmen were com- 
pelled to give their services at a fixed rate of remuneration. 

The Crown also claimed the right of Pardons, which 
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^ere not only dispensed arbitrarily, but were often sold for 
sums of money paid to the King. This practice was very 
detrimental to the administration of justice. 

The history of England during this period was affected 
"by the great events and changes which characterized that of 
Europe at the same time. " In the fifteenth century, which 
forms, as it were, a bright morning between the night of the 
foregoing centuries and the splendid day of the last three 
hundred years, those great events occurred which form an 
imaginary boundary between modem history and that of the 
dark ages. Among these may be mentioned : — 

1. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 14 53' 

2. The discovery of America by Columbus, 1493, 

3. The discovery of the maritime passage to the East 
Indies by Vasco de Gama, 1497. 

4. Changes in the art of war by the use of gunpowder. 

5. Manufacture of paper, and the introduction of the art 
of printing. 

6. The rising spirit of free inquiry which places general 
■councils above the decrees of the pope, and which gradually 
led to the Reformation. 

7. The revival of ancient learning, and with it of a 
better taste, and an improved philosophy. 

8. The formation of a middle class of citizens. 

9. The advancement of experimental philosophy and the 
sciences."* 

*Oxford Chronological Tables. 
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Henry VIL, 1485 — 1509. 
JENRY VIL, the first King of the Tudor line, was 
the son of Margaret, daughter of John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, who was grandson of John of 
Gaunt, third son of Edward III., his father being Edmund 
Tudor, son of Owen Tudor, who had married Catherine, the 
widow of Henry V. After his coronation Henry married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. In his person, therefore, 
were united the titles and claims of the two houses of York 
and Lancaster, and the nation, tired of its long-continued 
struggles, willingly submitted to what promised to be a 
peaceful and beneficent government. 

Henry kept the young Earl of Warwick, the son of the 
Duke of Clarence, in the Tower, and thus prevented his rival 
being known. In 1487, this general ignorance of Warwick 
was taken advantage of by Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 
and sister of Edward IV., who instigated a priest to train a 
youth named Simnel, a baker's son, to personate the im- 
prisoned nobleman. Simnel, being taken to Ireland, was 
soon surrounded by an army which landed in England 
under the leadership of John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, and 
Martin Schwartz, and although every means was taken to con- 
vince the nation of the imposture, no less than eight thousand 
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tnen flocked to Simners standard. A battle was fought at 
Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, June i6, 1487, where the Earl 
-of Lincoln and Martin Schwartz were slain, and Simnel 
himself taken prisoner. He was afterwards given a humble 
post in the royal household, but the noblemen who had joined 
his standard were attainted. 

''That such a palpable imposture should for a moment 
have been countenanced seems too absurd for belief ; yet such 
was the strange infatuation attending it, notwithstanding the 
true Earl of Warwick was brought from his prison in the 
Tower, and publicly shown in procession through the streets 
and at St. Paul's, there were still many dupes whom the in- 
triguing and reckless York faction enlisted in their ranks, 
and persuaded that, in spite of ocular demonstration to the 
contrary, the baker's son was the veritable prince."* 

In 1492, another rebellion against the new dynasty took 
place. The Duchess of Burgundy contrived, through Perkin 
Warbeck, the personation of the Duke of York, who had been 
murdered in the Tower. He obtained recognition at the Court 
of France, and subsequently at that of Flanders. In 1496 he 
landed at Cork, but finding the Irish indisposed to support 
his pretensions, went over to Scotland, where James IV. gave 
him all the assistance in his power. Taking advantage of 
the discontent of the peasantry in Devon and Cornwall, he 
landed there, and led an army against the city of Exeter, but 
Jthe royal forces defeated him, and he was taken to the Tower, 
* " Kings of England." 
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where he was ultimately executed for high treason, 1499- 
Bacon writes of him, "This was the end of this little 
cockatrice of a King that was able to destroy those that did 
not espy him first." The Earl of Warwick was also executed 
for his part in the plot, and thus the only surviving male- 
representative of the Plantagenet line was cut of. 

The foreign policy of Henry VII. proved an exceptionally 
peaceful one. His eldest daughter, Margaret, was married to- 
James IV. of Scotland, and his eldest son, Arthur, to- 
Catherine, princess of Spain, the prince however died soon 
after, and by these means the good will of Scotland and of 
Spain was secured. 

As Henry advanced in age, he became noted for an 
extraordinary degree of avarice, and by means of various 
devices, he succeeded in extorting immense sums of money 
from his subjects, as well as in obtaining great grants from 
Parliament, two lawyers, Empson and Dudley, being the 
chief instruments in this work. It is said that nearly two 
millions sterling (equal to seven times that sum of the 
present day) had been amassed when Henry died. 

Nothing marks Henry's domestic policy more than hi& 
arbitrary severity towards the nobles. The Statute of 
Retainers was strictly enforced, which greatly diminished the 
power of the aristocracy, and by the institution of the^ 
Court of Star Chamber an effectual means was found of 
permaneptly holding in subjection the nobility. "Not 
only," says Lord Brougham, " did the Plantagenets and the 
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Tudors commit to prison or ransom for heavy fines those 
against whom they conceived an ill-will — thus depriving 
them of the protection of the common laws, and signally 
violating the most remarkable provision of the great Charter 
— bat they exercised a like control over members of Parlia- 
ment who had offended them, and jurors who had given- 
verdicts displeasing to them ; committing such members and 
jurors, interrogating them, sentencing them to imprisonment,, 
and only releasing them on payment of heavy fines, A 
capital jurisdiction was never exercised by them, at least 
directly, but it really amounted to the same thing whether they 
sentenced obnoxious men to death, or compelled timid jurors- 
to find them guilty, through dread of personal consequences. 
It was in this council that all the Sovereign's more violent 
acts were performed, because he was thus covered with an 
apparent authority by the concurrence of an ancient body.'*' 
Forgery, perjury, maintenance, conspiracy, and libel, were the 
chief offences cognisable in the Court of Star Chamber, but 
its jurisdiction was easily stretched so as to extend to every 
kind of misdemeanor which the Crown might wish to deal 
with. 

This reign saw the foundation of our navy laid, for the 
King ordered the construction of the " Great Harry," a vessel 
of three decks and a thousand tons burthen. Commerce and 
the social arts flourished, and learning of every kind made- 
rapid strides as the art of printing became more extensively^ 
applied. 
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Henry had contemplated a second marriage, but his health 
began to fail ; he was seized with remorse for the extortions 
he had practised, and endeavoured, in some degree to atone 
for the past by endowing religious houses, and by making 
amends to many who had suffered by his rapacious policy. 
He died of consumption in 1509, and was buried with great 
state in what has since been known as Henry the Seventh's 
<;)hapel, in Westminster Abbey. 



Henry VIIL, 1509 — 1547. 

On the death of Henry VIL, his son, a youth of eighteen 
years of age, succeeded. Being accomplished, handsome, 
and of a£Eable manners, he was a great favourite with the 
people, and his early measures increased his popularity. He 
ordered the trial of Empson and Dudley, and their sub- 
ordinates, and the two principals were executed for high 
treason. 

I y Two years after the king's accession he sent an expedition 
to conquer Guienne, but this proved unsuccessful. Later, 
however, the English, under Henry, fought the French at 
Terewnne, August 18, 15^13, usually called the Battle of 
Spurs. While the King was in France, England was invaded 
by ELing James IV. of Scotland, but at the battle of Flodden 
in Northumberland, he and the flower of the Scottish 
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nobility were slain (September 9, 15 13). Peace was made 
with France in 15 14, and Louis XII. married Henry's 
sister, the Princess Mary. 

The great event of this reign is the rupture between the 
King and the Pope, which led to what is known as th^ English 
Reformation, The Sovereign sought to release himself from 
his marriage with Queen Catherine, and to raise to the throne 
in her place Anne Boleyn, a young and accomplished lady. 
Catherine was the widow of his brother, and on this ground 
he affected religious scruples, and made an appeal to the 
Pope for a Divorce. The Pope, Clement VII., was, however, 
in the hands of the Emperor of Germany, and would do no 
more than allow a commission to sit to inquire into the 
theological aspects of the question. Cardinal Wolsey was 
one of this commission, and seconded the evasive policy 
of the Pope. 

Wolsey, the son of a butcher at Ipswich, thus became the 
leading political character of this reign. He had been 
appointed tutor to the Dorset family, and was introduced 
to Henry VIII. by Bishop Fox, of Winchester. He was 
created cardinal in 1515, and on the resignation of Arch- 
bishop Wareham, the Great Seal was delivered to him, and 
he eventually became Legate of the Pope. 

Wolsey's foreign policy proved disastrous. At this time 
Rome was taken and sacked by German armies, and the 
iirhole of Europe was divided into the two religious camps of 
the Reformed and the Catholic religion. Under these cir- 
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cumstances an alliance between England and France was 
formed in 1527 against the German Emperor. 

Henry became impatient at the delay of the Pope, and, at 
length, the legate left the country and summoned Henry to 
appear personally at Rome. The wider question of the power 
of the Pope and its limits in regard to the regal power was 
now raised, and a powerful party in the nation siding with 
the King, Wolsey soon found himself forsaken and ruined. 

In 1529 the House of Lords brought a long charge of 
forty-four articles against Wolsey, and in the House of Com- 
mons sentence of forfeiture of goods and imprisonment was 
passed upon him, for violating the Statute of Praemunire. 
He was subsequently pardoned, but being arrested again, he 
died on his way to London, at Leicester, November 28, 
1530. In Wolsey's place the King employed Cranmer to 
submit the question of the legality of the marriage accord- 
ing to divine law to the Universities of Europe. 

The House of Commons now made formal complaints of 
the exactions and abuses of the Church Courts, and the 
powers of these jurisdictions were therefore curtailed, and 
large numbers of the clergy were declared to have fallen under 
the penalties of Praemunire for having acknowledged Wolsey 
as the Legate of the Pope. 

Hallam thus describes the character of Wolsey : — 
** Haughty beyond comparison, negligent of the duties and 
decorum of his station, profuse as well as rapacious, obnoxious 
alike to his own order and to the laity, his fall had long been 
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secretly desired by the nation and contrived by his adversaries. 
His generosity and magnificence seem rather to have dazzled 
succeeding ages than his own. But, in fact, his best apology 
is the disposition of his master. The latter years of Henry's 
reign were far more tyrannical than those during which 
he listened to the counsels of Wolsey ; and though this 
was principally owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
latter period, it is but equitable to allow some praise to a 
minister for the mischief which he may be presumed to have 
averted.** 

Sir Thomas More was made Chancellor, and Cranmer 
was promoted to the Archbishopric of Canterbury by a Papal 
bull. Meantime the Universities of Paris and of Oxford had 
^iven their answer to the question submitted to them, to the 
-effect that it was unlawful for a man to marry his brother's 
wife. No sooner was this decision received by the King than 
he hastened to act upon it by publicly marrying Anne Bole)ai, 
1533. The Pope, incensed at this defiance of his authority, 
threatened Henry with excommunication, which the latter 
answered by threatening in his turn to cast off the Papal 
jurisdiction, and before long, he succeeded in getting 
acknowledged by his Parliament as "The Supreme Head 
of the Church of England," and also, by the assistance of 
Cranmer, obtained a formal divorce from Queen Catherine. 
Convocation and Parliament declared that the Bishop of 
Rome had henceforth no more power or jurisdiction in 
England than any other Bishop. The Act of Supremacy 
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commanded tha.t " the King shall be taken, accepted, and 
reputed the, only supreme Head on earth of the Church of 
England, and shall have and enjoy annexed and united to the 
Imperial Crown of this realm as well the title and style there- 
of as all the honours, jurisdictions^ authorities, immunities,, 
profits, and commodities to the said dignity belonging, with 
full power to visit, repress, redress, reform, and amend all such 
errors, heresies, abuses, contempts, and enormities, which by^ 
any manner of spiritual authority or jurisdiction might or ma)r 
lawfully be reformed." 

After the birth of the Princess Elizabeth, an Act was- 
passed to exclude the Princess Mary, the daughter of Quee» 
Catherine, from the succession. To refuse to accept the 
oath to the new Acts of Supremacy or to the Act of Suc- 
cession, was declared treasonable, and was to be followed by 
the heaviest penalties. Sir Thomas More resigned the office 
of Chancellor in 1532. 

The full severance of the Church of England from that of 
Rome is, however, identified most of all with Thomas Crom- 
well, who succeeded Wolsey in the favour of the King. He 
was bom near London, and spent many years in travel and 
adventure, but eventually was admitted into the service of 
Wolsey, and was successively promoted to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Secretaiy of State, and finally the King's 
vicar-general in all ecclesiastical matters. 

In 1535 Cromwell set on foot a royal commission of en- 
quiry into the management and discipline of the monastic 
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houses, and the appropriation of their revenues, which were 
'estimated at not much less than the enormous sum of two 
millions yearly. Abundant evidence was thus produced that 
the resources and endowments of these institutions had been 
perverted from their original intention, and the King caused 
a statement of these abuses to be. placed in their blackest 
colours before the House of Commons. As nearly one-fifth 
of the people were secluded in monastic houses from active 
life, there can be little doubt that much of the evil charged 
against them was well founded. However this may be, an Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1536 by which the minor 
abbeys were suppressed, and their lands divided among the 
laity or reserved by the Crown. The abolition of the larger 
oonventual establishments was, in like manner, decreed, in 
1539. Some portion of the proceeds of these suppressed 
houses was appropriated to the endowment of six new 
bishoprics. 

The King now endeavoured to establish an arbitrary 
uniformity of religious profession, and this was done by the 
promulgation of what are called '* the bloody articles,^' Par- 
liament and Convocation were called on to define clearly 
-what was to be professed under the new self-constituted 
Head of the Church. The "Six Articles" were first, 
Transubstantiation ; second, communion in both kinds ; 
third, the validity of monastic vows ; fourth, the celibacy of 
the clergy ; fifth, the efficacy of private masses for the dead ; 
and sixth, confession to the priest. These were ordered to be 
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interpreted in the Roman Catholic sense, and those who 
denied the last five were condemned to suffer death for a 
second offence, and those who impugned the doctrine of 
transubstantiation were to be burnt for the first offence. At 
the same time those who denied the King's supremacy were 
condemned to death, so that it often happened that Catholics^ 
and Protestants were burned together at the same stake. 

The oppression and arbitrary government of Henry was^ 
unprecedented in English history. Sir Thomas Cromwell 
(1540), and Sir Thomas More (1535) were both summarily 
condemned and executed, a^d the Commons, instead of re-^ 
sisting the tyrannical encroachments of the Crown, sanctioned 
the worst instances of the invasion of the constitution. 

Henry's conduct to his wives is the best illustration of the 
cruelty of his personal character. He caused Anne Boleyn,, 
in 1536, to be brought to trial before Parliament for adultery,, 
and being found guilty, she was executed, and the next day 
Henry publicly married Jane Seymour, who, however, only 
lived about a year after her marriage. 

Cromwell negotiated the next royal union with Anne of 
Cleves, 1540, and it was for failing to satisfy his royal 
master in this matter that the minister was degraded and 
impeached. Being again divorced, Henry took to himself 
his fifth wife, Catherine Howard, the Duke of Norfolk's niece,, 
who was in her turn divorced for improper conduct before 
her marriage, and executed as for treason. The King's last 
wife, who outlived him, was Catherine Parr, widow of Lord 
Latimer. 
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In 1542 a war arose between England and Scotland, but 
the Scotch were defeated by the English at the battle of Solway 
Moss, in Cumberland, and the chagrin felt by the young 
Scottish King, James V., hastened his death. The only other 
country with which Henry found it necessary to engage in 
war was France, and to strengthen his cause he made an alliance 
with Charles V. of Germany. An army was led into France 
by Henry in person, but the enterprise promised little success, 
and peace was made again in 1546. 

" The conduct of the Parliament in the reign of the first 
Tudors presents the most degrading and the most disgusting 
spectacle which our history has to record. This body, for the 
whole of a long reign (that of Henry VIII.), made itself the 
unresisting instrument of whatever oppression a ferocious 
tyrant could devise for gratifying his cruelty, his lust, or his 
caprice. Three Acts of Parliament, however, stand out before 
all the rest in their infamy : — i. The King was, in 1529, 
formally released of all the debts he contracted six years 
before. 2. The King was empowered, on attaining the age of 
twenty-four, to repeal all Acts of Parliament made while he 
was under that age. 3. The proclamations of the King in 
council, if made under pain of fine and imprisoiunent, were 
to have *the force of statutes, provided they affected no one's 
property or life, and violated no existing law ; but the King, 
by proclamation, might make any opinion heretical, and might 
denounce death as the penalty of holding it."* 

* Lord Brougham on the Constitution. 
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As the King advanced in age, his disposition seems to have 
grown more arbitrary and selfish, and his government more 
tyrannical. He died at Whitehall, January 27th, 1547, one 
day before that appointed for the Duke of Norfolk's execution, 
who was thus respited. 



Edward VL, 1547 — 1553. 

As Edward was but a youth, the Government was en- 
irasted to a Council of Regency consisting of fourteen persons. 
These chose for their president the Duke of Somerset, the 
brother of Jane Seymour, and the King's uncle, and he 
received the title of " Lord Protector of the Realm and guar- 
dian of the King." 

Somerset gave all possible encouragement to the progress 
of the Reformation, and he was much assisted by the services 
of Cranmer, who as Archbishop of Canterbury, lent his 
aid to the sending out of a powerful commission to visit 
every diocese in the kingdom, with a view to the complete 
suppression of all remaining Popish practices. Cranmer also 
drew up a set of articles of faith for the reformed Church, 
and with the assistance of Ridley, Bishop of London, he 
compiled a Protestant service, which was to supersede the 
old mass-book, and was in reality the foundation of the 
present English Prayer-book. The Sacrament was ordered 
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to be received in both kinds, and the Statute of Six Articles 
-was repealed. Moreover, the English Bible was freely 
•circulated among the people, and the clergy were allowed to 
marry. 

The first Parliament of Edward's reign revoked the 
tyrannical laws of Henry VIII., especially those which 
-enabled the Sovereign to extend the charge of treason to 
lesser offences. An important provision was also made to 
the original statute of Edward III., concerning treason and 
its legal limitations, namely, that two witnesses should be 
required in order to convict for treason. 

The King had been betrothed to Mary, the young 
Sovereign of Scotland, but France wished to prevent the 
alliance. Somerset, therefore, sent an army into Scotland 
to force on the fulfilment of the engagement, and meeting 
the Scotch army at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, 1547, he 
inflicted a great defeat upon them. Exasperated by this, the 
Scotch allowed their young Queen to be betrothed to the 
Dauphin, and to be sent over to the French court. She 
subsequently married the Dauphin, who succeeded to the 
French throne with the title of Francis II. 

The ritual of the Reformed Church was enforced in the 
churches, and the destruction of images, pictures, and all 
remains of Popish worship was encouraged. These radical 
changes were eminently distasteful to a large section of the 
population, especially to the peasantry of the western counties, 
who demanded a restoration of the old worship to which they 
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had been accustomed, as well as a return to the old persecu- 
ting measures against the] Protestants. To add to the ^ dis- 
content and distress of the rural districts, much of the land 
which was formerly held by the poorer tenantry was being 
absorbed by great land holders for the raising of sheep to- 
supply the wool markets, and thus the poor were left without 
land or work. Moreover, the monasteries which anciently 
relieved a great deal of the distress of the indigent, had now 
been destroyed, and there was no settled and organised system 
of relief to take their place. This state of things led to an 
insurrection in Cornwall and Devonshire, and the city of 
Exeter was besieged by a large army. After considerable 
fighting, order was re-established, and the ringleaders executed. 
Another rather dangerous rising took place in Norfolk, under 
the leadership of Ket, a tanner. The destruction of en- 
closures^ which had lately encroached on the common lands 
of the poor, was demanded, but the Earl of Warwick suc- 
ceeded in defeating the rebels, and Ket and others were 
punished with death. 

To prevent future repetitions of such insurrections 
Parliament passed an Act called the " Statute of Mendicity ^^ 
which enacted that food and shelter was henceforth to be 
provided for the infirm and aged out of funds raised in each 
parish, and that beggars who could work should either be 
punished or kept in a state of bond-labour. 

Somerset's power was rapidly coming to an end. The 
Earl of Warwick, now Duke of Northumberland, with Lorda 
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Arundel, Southampton, and others, plotted his overthrow, and 
having made a series of charges against him, forced him to 
resign his office. In October, 1549, he was imprisoned, but 
afterwards regained his place in the Council. This com- 
promise was, however, of short duration, for in 1551 he was 
charged with treason, and with the intended murder of 
Warwick, Northampton, and Pembroke, a project into which 
he had been entrapped. The Judges found him guilty of 
treason, and three months later he was executed on Tower-hill 

(1552)- 

In 1553, it was seen that the King's health was declining, 
and Northumberland, desirous of keeping the power in his 
own hands after the royal decease, obtained the King's 
consent for the marriage of his fourth son. Lord Guildford 
Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey, the grand-daughter of Mary,, 
the sister of Henry VIIL, who had a good prospect of 
succeeding to the throne. A settlement, in pursuance of 
this scheme, was drawn up by the judges, and signed by 
fifteen of the great officers of State. This had scarcely 
been done when the King died on the 6th of July, 1553^ 
in his sixteenth year. 
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Mary L, i553— ^SS^. 

No sooner was Edward dead than the Princess Mary, who 
had been passed over by Northumberland and the Council 
in their settlement of the succession^ took up her quarters 
at Framlingham Castle in Suffolk, and called on many of 
the nobility to support her claim to the throne. Northum- 
berland, Northampton, Essex, and other peers espoused her 
^ause, but meantime, a deputation had waited on the Lady 
Jane Grey, to offer her the crown, and she was conveyed to 
the Tower in royal state. But the cause of Mary was 
strong in the hearts of the people, and with scarcely any 
delay she was proclaimed at St. Paul's, and the Lady 
Jane resigned her right. The Dukes of Suffolk and Northum- 
berland, with many more, were arrested, and the latter was 
'executed. Lady Jane and her husband, Guildford Dudley, 
were committed to the Tower. 

The first public measure of the new Queen had been 
to restore to liberty the aged Duke of Norfolk whom Henry 
YIII. had imprisoned, as well as the Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Tuntstall. Gardiner was promoted to the office of Chan- 
cellor, and it was immediately clear to the Protestants that, 
although the new Queen promised not to interfere with the 
national religion, she was nevertheless bent on the restoration 
of Papacy. 

The Queen also sought to strengthen her position by 
-entertaining the proposal of her marriage to Philip, son 
of Charles V. of Spain. This measure was exceedingly un- 
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popular to both Houses of Parliament, and to the nation at 
large. It was cheifly in resentment at this scheme that led 
to the rising of the men of Kent under Sir Thomas Wyatt^ 
The insurgents advanced as far as Temple Bar, and the 
Queen showed great courage while they were threatening her 
very palace, but she took a swift and severe revenge by sen- 
tencing Wyatt and his chief adherents to be beheaded and' 
ordering a large number of the insurgents to be hung in 
different parts of Kent (1554). This insurrection led Mary 
to order the execution also of the imprisoned Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband, who met their tragic and undeserved fate 
in February. " The whole histor}^ of tyranny furnishes no 
example so touching as that of Lady Jane. She was a girl 
of seventeen, put to death by a female and relation for 
acquiescing in the injunction of a father, sanctioned by the 
concurrence of all that the kingdom could boast of, that was 
illustrious in nobility, grave in law, or venerable in religion. 
The example of her fate was the more affecting, as it is 
that of a person who exhibited a matchless union of youth 
and beauty — with genius, learning, virtue and piety ; whose 
affections were so warm, while her passions were so per- 
fectly subdued ; it was a death sufficient to honour and dis- 
honour an age." The Princess Elizabeth was also com- 
mitted to the Tower and every expedient was resorted to by 
the jealously of the Queen to implicate her with the rebellion,, 
but the judges acquitted her amidst the rejoicings of the 
nation. 
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The arbitrary and despotic power of the Crown exhibited 
itself strongly during this reign, by means of the Star Chamber^ 
so called from the ceiling of the hall in which this Court 
assembled. The ordinary administration of the law was 
over-ridden and jurors were liable to be summoned before 
the Royal Council, if verdicts were not returned in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the Crown, and heavily fined or 
imprisoned. Thus the Privy Council of the realm came to 
have, during this reign and the Tudor period generally, a 
despotic and irresponsible control over all the courts of jus- 
tice. 

In the year 1554, a bill was introduced to empower the 
-Queen, now married to Philip, of Spain, to leave her crown 
to him, in the event of her death, but the Houses of Parlia^ 
ment refused to accept a measure which would have made 
England subservient to the Spanish monarchy. 

About this time, religious persecution was commenced, 
Rogers, a canon of St. Paul's being sent to the stake in 
Smithfield. Hooper, the Bishop of Gloucester was also 
burnt for heresy, and in September, 1555, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley were tried at Oxford. The two latter were 
condemned to the flames; Cranmer, however, was led to 
make recantation of his heresy by false promises of pardon, 
but at last declared himself a true Protestant, and was burnt, 
1556. Nearly three hundred Protestants were put to death 
in this reign, including many women and children. 

Induced by her husband, the Queen declared war against 
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Trance, and with the assistance of the Spaniards gained the 
battle of St. Quentin. But the war was brought to an ignoble 
^nd, for the French besieged Calais and took it, Jan. 7, 1558, 
after it had been an English possession for more than two 
centuries. " If you open my breast," said Mary, when near 
death, " you will find Calais engraved on my heart." The 
loss of this town, though much lamented, was really an ad- 
vantage to the nation, as it cut ofE a continual cause of dispute 
with the Continent. The humiliation of this unfortunate war 
and the mental anxiety with which her superstitious and cruel 
mind was fretted, combined to hasten the Queen's death, 
-which took place November 17, 1558. 



Elizabeth, 1558 — 1603. 

The death of Mary was felt as a general relief to the mind 
of the nation, which was tired of her cruel persecutions, and 
the accession of a Protestant Queen in Elizabeth was wel- 
comed by all classes. 

Mary Queen of Scots, however, had assumed a claim to 
sovereignty, and was supported by many of the nobles and 
prelates, and the Pope declared in her favour. But Elizabeth 
was received well in London, and by the united support of all 
the Protestants in the country was crowned by the Bishop of 
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Carlisle, and both Houses of Parliament declared their full 
confidence and devotion to her cause. 

Her first measures were to revive the Reformed worship- 
as it existed in the time of Edward VI. She restored the 
payment of first-fruits to the Crown, which had been alienated 
to the church by Mary, and took upon herself, as Supreme 
Head of the Church, the full power to exercise ecclesiastical' 
discipline without reference to Parliament or Convocation. 
An Act of Supremacy was passed and strictly enforced, which 
compelled everyone who held any office to declare in favour 
of the Royal Supremacy under pain of suffering the penalties. 
of praemunire and treason. The Book of Common Prayer of 
Edward VI. was revised, and by the Act of Uniformity, its 
use was rendered compulsory throughout the Kingdom, and 
all subjects of the realm were ordered to attend divine service- 
at their parish churches under pain of heavy fines. 

The Parliament, anxious for the succession, petitioned the 
Queen to marry, but she declined, and indeed refused the 
hand of Philip of Spain, who was eager to make an alliance 
with England which would have been highly in the interests* 
of the Church of Rome. 

Before long the relations of England with France and its^ 
ally, Scotland, became involved. In 1559, Francis II. 
succeeded to the throne of France, and Elizabeth, soon mani- 
fested jealousy of the union between that kingdom and 
Scotland. Mary had, with the assistance and in the 
interest of the Guises, made pretensions to the EngUsl> 
succession, and the Queen Regent was meantime governing^ 
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the kingdom of Scotland on her behalf. On her death, 
however, in 1 500, the Protestants, with the Earl of Arran at 
their head, had become the powerful party. The Protestant 
spirit was much more pronounced among the people in 
Scotland than in England, and it was now that Mary, who had 
been to Spain, returned and resumed the guidance of affairs. 
She found herself confronted >yith the bold reformer Knox, 
and when she attempted to re-introduce the observance of the 
mass in the royal chapel, the opposition was so great that little 
less than violence was shown. Mary, however, was not to 
be daunted, and urging on every measure that could promote 
the re-establishment of Popery, issued an order for the general 
<:elebration of the mass. Meantime, Elizabeth at the advice 
of Lord Cecil, sent both money and troops to oppose the 
Popish party. 

Elizabeth used her influence to bring about the marriage 
of Mary, the Scotch Queen, to a Protestant. Eventually 
Lord Darnley became the royal husband, who, being jealous 
of his wife's private secretary Rizzio, determined to effect his 
ruin. He formed a conspiracy for his assassination, which 
^as effected in 1565. Mary, whose feelings for her husband 
Darnley were changing into contempt on account of his 
jealous and weak character, gave much of her confidence to 
the Earl of Bothwell. 

In February of 1567, the dead body of Darnley was found 
in the fields near Edinburgh, his house having been blown up 
Avith gunpowder in the night, and there is little doubt that this 

L .' 
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was contrived by the Queen and Bothwell, who were married 
shortly after. 

This act gave great umbrage to the Scottish lords, and 
taking up arms against the Queen, she was imprisoned in 
Lochleven Castle, and at length, flying into England in 1568^ 
threw herself under the protection of Elizabeth, and prayed 
for funds and troops of the English Crown. 

" The English council," says Keightley, " took the case 
into most grave and solemn consideration ; they weighed the 
arguments on all sides ; they viewed the dangers likely to arise 
to England and to Protestantism in general ; they saw equal 
peril in suffering Mary to go to France or Spain, or return to 
Scotland; they decided that she should be detained for the 
present in England. They certainly may have been swayed 
by secret prejudice ; but, beyond question, they did what they^ 
believed to be right, and they must have known what the 
dangers to be apprehended really were, far better than we can 
do." For eighteen years she was kept as a State prisoner,, 
and during this period, several formidable plots were set on 
foot against the life of Elizabeth, and for the release of Mary. 
For participation in one of these, the Duke of Norfolk was 
beheaded, 1572. But the most notable conspiracy was that of 
Babington, in 1586, which was designed to assasinate or 
poison the Queen, and set Mary on the throne. For com- 
plicity in this, the latter was brought to trial and executed at 
Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire, February, 1587. 

There were three great religious parties during this reign. 
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the Roman Catholic, the Protestant or Church of England, 
and the Puritan. It was the second of these parties that was 
espoused by the Queen, and the sternest measures were issued 
against both the Puritans and Catholics. " The Queen," says 
Lord Brougham, " held the Puritans in far more hatred than 
the Catholics, on account of their Republican propensities, and 
their dislike of the episcopal discipline." Nevertheless, the 
circulation of Roman Catholic books was strictly prohibited 
under penalty of death, and of the Roman Catholic party no 
less than sixty-one clergymen, forty-seven laymen, and two 
ladies were put to death during fourteen years of this reign. 

Spain, which represented, on the continent, the interests 
of Catholicism, was now turning her whole energies against 
England. In 1588, an immense fleet of a hundred and thirty 
ships was fitted out. Sir Francis Drake, attacking the Spanish 
navy in their own harbours, caused a short delay, but on 
the 19th of July the great Armada was espied off the Lizard, 
commanded by the Duke of Medina Sidonia. A fierce storm 
of wind threw the Spaniards into confusion, and the English, 
under the command of Drake, Raleigh, and Frobisher, 
attacking the scattered foe, the Armada was entirely disabled. 
Many of the ships* were scattered in the northern seas, or 
wrecked on the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and only 
about fifty returned to Spain to relate the defeat of the 
greatest naval undertaking the world had ever seen. 

About this time took place the rebellion in Ireland under 
the Earls of Tyrone and Desmond. The natives had thrown 
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off the English allegiance, and an expedition from England^ 
under Sir Henry Bagnal, to suppress the rising, was entirely 
unsuccessful. The Queen despatched the Earl of Essex, her 
favourite nobleman, to Ireland, and gave him full power to 
deal summarily with the insurrection. Instead of at once 
engaging Tyrone's forces, he delayed so long in Munster that 
his army was weakened, and he was obliged to consent to a 
truce with the rebels. His enemies at home made this an 
opportunity of plotting against him and to allay the Queen's 
anger at the failure of his expedition, he hastened to England, 
and was placed under arrest. He would probably have been 
reinstated again in her favour but fearing that his enemies at 
Court would be too much for him, he joined in a conspiracy 
to overthrow them. This was discovered, and being brought 
to trial for treason, he was executed in February, 1601. 

It was probably the fate of Essex that preyed upon the 
Queen's mind, inducing a settled melancholy that increased 
until her death, which took place on the 24th of March, 1603, 
in the seventieth year of her age. Her government was 
perhaps as arbitrary as that of any English Sovereign, but 
owing to a wonderful exercise of queenly tact and modera- 
tion, it was at the same time the most popular. " When 
Elizabeth," says Lingard, " came to the throne, England 
ranked only among the secondary kingdoms; before her 
death it had risen to a level with the first powers of Europe." 
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Social and Constitutional. 

The Tudor Period of our history presents some very re- 
markable constitutional phenomena, the first and foremost 
being the sudden and extraordinary growth of the power of 
the Crown. During the later Plantagenet period the monarchy 
was limited and the Houses of Parliament played a leading 
and influential part in the government of the country. But 
during the period succeeding the Wars of the Roses we see 
the Crown usurping to itself almost irresponsible power both 
in the legislative and executive functions. 

This is seen in the absorption by the Royal Council of the 
legislating powers of the two houses and in the extension of 
its judicial power so as to constantly interfere with the regular 
administration of justice. The constitutional liberty which 
had been secured and developed during the reigns of the 
Plantagenets was almost lost during those of the Tudor 
princes through the enormous development of the power of 
the monarchy, which may be said with truth to have paralysed 
the action of Parliament, and at the same time to have re- 
duced to a mere name, that personal security of the subject, 
which had been so expressly stipulated for in Magna Charta. 

It is an interesting enquiry to seek for the causes of this 
sudden and abnormal upgrowth of almost despotic power in the 
nation. First among them must be mentioned the destruction 
of the ancient nobility in the sanguinary Wars of the Roses. 
Through the whole of the earlier part of our history, the 
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Barons had been the leaders and mainstay of all opposition 
to the encroachments of the Crown, and, ever since the time 
of Magna Charla, had been the national leaders of all 
popular movements (so far as they could be called popular) 
in favour of liberty. But now that nearly all the old 
aristocratic families were either weakened or absolutely 
annihilated, there was no class sufficiently powerful or united 
to cope with the power of the Crown, which in consequence 
much increased. 

And what is true of the Baronage is, in a less degree, 
true also of the Church, viewed as a factor of political power 
of the state. It had long lost its hold over the people's 
sympathies in consequence of its aggrandisement and secu- 
larity of spirit, and now that the Reformation had taken 
place, it sunk, under Thomas Cromwell's policy, into little 
more than a mere creature of the Crown. Thus it was that 
both houses of Parliament exhibited a subserviency to the 
behests of royalty unknown before or since. " The terror of 
the prince's vengeance confounded all opposition, every 
man feared to be made the sacrifice, were he to move first ; 
as no one in a mob will rush willingly on, till forced by those 
behind him, upon a single individual armed with a pistol, 
because he knows that though it can kill but one, he may be 
the one. Who would venture to protest for a moment against 
any of Henry VIII.'s worst schemes of profligacy and cruelty, 
when he felt that an attainder being suddenly propounded 
against himself, should he oppose the attainder pressed upon 
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the legislature, he must be the sacrifice to the honest dis- 
charge oi a public duty ? " 

During the period parliamentary privilege had increased, 
and the franchise for the House of Commons was much 
extended, partly as the result of the general increase of the 
•class of small free-holders of land, and partly by virtue of 
the diminution of the old class of feudal dependants. 

To ELzabeth's reign must be ascribed the origin of our 
poor laws. The abolition by Henry VIII. of the greater and 
lesser monasteries had deprived the poor of their ancient 
means of succour, and in the reigns of Edward VI. and of 
Elizabeth the problem of how to deal with the large and 
increasing number of paupers presented itself with urgency, 
and it vas in 1587 that the first efficient law was enacted to 
meet tie case. The law directed an inquiry and an 
assessment to take place in every district, and careful 
arrangements to be made for the relief of the indigent and 
aged, and the compulsory employment of the able-bodied. 
Thus we have the origin of our modem poor law legislation. 

This period was one of great material progress. The land 
-was more extensively tilled, and better methods of agriculture 
empoyed, and every department of manufacturing industry 
became more developed. The woollen trade, especially, 
recdved an impetus, and the making of worsted spread all 
over the east of England, while broadcloth was notably the 
manufacture of the west of England. 

Commerce, no less than manufactures, made a great stride. 
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and, indeed, our modern maritime greatness dates from thi^ 
period. Many of the merchants of Antwerp, when thatcity was 
destroyed by the Duke of Parma, settled in Londoa, which 
thenceforth took its unquestioned supremacy among our 
ports, and the establishment of the Royal Exciiange in 
1566 by Sir Thomas Gresham was one of the first results. 
Bristol, Hull, Southampton, and other towns, inaeased in 
proportion, and the colonization which was carried on in 
India and America opened up fresh channels for trade, and 
fresh sources of wealth. 

There was also a corresponding increase in the comforts^ 
and elegances of life. The castles of the barons were giving 
way to the hall of the Tudor period. The merchait and 
the farmer adopted a domestic architecture unknown to- 
their fathers, and the whole aspect of English domelic life 
underwent a change for the better. In fact, with Elizabeth's- 
reign, modern England may be said to have begun. 
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James L, 1603 — 1625. 

|AMES I. (who had been since his infancy the- 
King of Scotland) was the son of Mary Queei> 
of Scots and Lord Damley, being the eldest des- 
cendant of Margaret the daughter of Henry VII. Henry 
VIII. had, by his will, excluded the line of the Stuarts from 
the throne, but, on the other hand, the nation was favourable 
to the union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland 
under one Crown, and, moreover, the Protestants saw in 
the union a pledge for the firm establishment of the reformed 
religion. 

The first act of the new King was to dispense, in a 
munificent manner, honours and rewards to his supporters, 
especially to Sir Robert Cecil and Lord Buckhurst ; and 
more than five hundred persons were made knights in the 
first three months of the reign. In spite of this, however,, 
it was soon seen that James had few personal qualities that 
would inspire esteem, and that he was fully inclined to- 
make pretensions as of right to all those principles of 
arbitrar}' government which his Tudor predecessors had 
exercised, principles which, *• hitherto only silently adopted 
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in the cabinet and in the courts of justice, had maintained 
iheir ground in consequence of this very obscurity, but, 
being now announced from the Throne, and resounded 
from the pulpit, spread a universal alarm." * 

James had been on the throne but a year before Raleigh, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, and Lord Cobham formed a conspiracy 
against him, intending to place on the throne Arabella Stuart, 
the King's cousin. The conspirators were convicted of treason, 
but the chief leaders were pardoned on the scaffold ; Raleigh 
-was detained as a state prisoner in the Tower. After fifteen 
years of confinement, during which he wrote his " History of 
Ihe World," he was permitted to lead an expedition for the 
•discovery of gold mines in Guiana. Failing in this and in- 
curring the King's displeasure, he was on his ^return home, 
•executed on the original charge (October 29th, 161 8). 

During the first parliament a proclamation was issued 
by the King to enforce uniformity of worship according to 
the Episcopal prayer book. Both Puritans and Catholics 
found themselves aggrieved by this, and the latter designed 
a plot, in 1605, to blow up the King, Lords, and Commons 
iby gunpowder. Catesby, Fawkes, Tresham, and Digby 
•were the chief conspirators, and their infamous intention 
■was almost successful, but suspicion being aroused by an 
-anonymous letter sent to Lord Monteagle warning him to be 
absent on a certain day, search was made, the whole affair 
discovered, and eight of the criminals were executed. 
• De Lolme, on the English Constitution. 
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Lord Cecil died in 1612, and a new royal favourite came 
on the scene in the person of Robert Carr, created Duke of 
Somerset, who was, however, sufficiently depraved as to poison 
Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower. Convicted of that 
•crime. Sir George Villiers was, in 16 16, installed in his place 
and soon afterwards made Duke of Buckingham as well as 
Lord High Admiral. In 1633 this nobleman was sent with 
Charles, Prince of Wales, to Spain 10 see the Infanta, to whom 
it was proposed that the Prince should be married. The 
scheme, however, was strongly protested against by the Com- 
mons, but the King tore the protest from the journals of the 
House with his own hand, and arbitrarily ordered the arrest 
of the leading members who had opposed him. 

In 1 61 9, James's son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, was 
elected King of Bohemia, and Buckingham advised the King 
to enter upon a war to assist the Elector against the new 
Emperor, Ferdinand II. The House of Commons voted 
large supplies for the enterprise, which, however, failed 
chiefly through bad generalship. 

During this reign Lord Bacon, the great lawyer and philo- 
sopher, was convicted of corruption, in taking vast bribes from 
his suitors, and in 162 1 he was disgraced and fined jf40,cxx), 
a sentence which, however, was not fully canied out. 

James died of an ague on the 27th of March, 1625, 
leaving the war with Spain to be continued by his son 
Charles I. " He regarded," says Hume, " the English 
Government as a simple monarchy, and never imagined that 
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any considerable part of his subjects entertained a contrary 
idea. This opinion made those monarchs discover their 
pretensions, without preparing any force to support them, and 
even without reserve or disguise, which are always employed 
by those who endeavour to innovate in any Government, 
The flattery of courtiers confirmed their prejudices, and above 
all, that of the clergy, who from several passages of Scripture, 
and those wrested too, had erected a regular and avowed 
system of arbitrary power." 



Charles I., 1625 — 1649. 

The war with Spain enlisted the interest and energies of 
the new King, but it was a project viewed much less 
favourably by the Commons. They, however, voted sub- 
sidies to the Crown for immediate needs, but the conduct 
of Buckingham, the minister, in allowing the English fleet 
to attack the Protestants at Rochelle, caused general indig- 
nation. The war was continued by arbitrary modes of 
raising forces, but an expedition sent against Cadiz entirely 
failed, much to the mortification of Charles, who was now- 
forced to call Parliament together again. 

During this Parliament articles of impeachment were 
drawn up against Buckingham. The chief charges were : — 
First, that he had taken bribes and accepted money for the 
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<3isposal of offices of state ; second, that he had sequestrated to 
himself lands belonging to the Crown; and, third, that he 
had allowed the English ships to be employed against the 
Protestant cause. Before, however, these articles could be 
proved, the King suddenly dismissed Parliament, the result 
l)eing " a new one, afterwards elected, with increased hostility 
towards the royal authority, which had put an end to the old." 
But the great conflict impending between the King and 
the Parliament was hastened by the dispute concerning the 
levying of " tonnage and poundage." This was a tax made 
on wine, by the ton, and on certain other commodities, by the 
pound, which the King claimed the right of levying without 
ihe vote of Parliament. The Commons absolutely refused to 
^rant unconditional supplies, and protested that all modes of 
raising funds for the Crown, without their consent were 
unconstitutional. This important protest took the form of The 
Petition of Rights, and declared, first, that no forced loans 
or taxes should be made by the Crown without the consent of 
Parliament ; second, that no subject should be imprisoned 
except by lawful trial ; third, that the billeting of soldiers upon 
private houses without the consent of the owners was illegal ; 
and fourth, that soldiers and sailors were not to be prosecuted 
by martial law. The King at first demurred, but, under 
threat of an impeachment being brought against Bucking- 
ham, gave his assent to this bill, which has ever since been 
considered one of the corner-stones of our political constitu- 
tion. 
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The King dissolved the Parliament in 1628, and the same 
year the Duke o£ Buckingham was assassinated by a man 
named Felton, who had some private grievance as a soldier, 
but professed, when brought to trial, more patriotic motives- 
It was in this case that the supreme judges decided that 
torture, which had been commanded to be applied to the 
criminal, was illegal in England. 

For more than ten years after the death of Buckingham,. 
Charles may be said to have ruled the nation without a 
Parliament, for the one assembled in 1629 was dismissed 
by a summary and violent exercise of the royal prerogative,, 
not before, however, a resolution was passed against the 
levying of tonnage and poundage. Nine members of the 
Commons were committed to prison by the King, for what 
they had uttered in the House, and the judges illegally 
supported this unconstitutional proceeding. Every kind of 
obsolete impost was revived to raise supplies for the King^ 
during this period, and in particular the tax of ship-money 
was laid, not only on the ports, but on inland districts also^ 
Up to this time "the security of freehold rights," says 
Mr. Hallam, " had been the peculiar boast of the English law. 
The freeholder's house was his castle, which the King dare 
not enter. But now this reverence of the common law 
for the sacredness of real property was derided by those 
who revered nothing as sacred but the interests of the 
Church and Crown." Many of the champions of liberty, 
seeing little chance of reformation at home, sought refuge 
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in the wilds of America, where, as the Pilgrim Fathers, they 
founded the colonies of New England. Meantime the 
legality of the imposition of ship-money without the consent 
of Parliament was challenged by John Hampden, a member 
of the lower house, who had been summoned to pay twenty 
shillings, although his estates were in Buckinghamshire.. 
He boldly brought the case to trial, and the majority of 
the judges decided against him, but the argument on the 
subject led to a wide-spread distrust of the administration 
of the law, and an impatience of royal tyranny, which had 
much to do with hastening the subsequent conflict. 

Laud was at this time Archbishop of Canterbury, and his- 
whole policy was to restore the rites and ceremonies in use 
before the Reformation, including the use of pictures and 
images, the celebration of the real presence in the sacrament, 
and prayers for the dead. Not content with this in England^ 
both the King and Archbishop attempted to bring about 
the same thing in Scotland, andjssued an order for the 
use of the Episcopal liturgy in that country, which, since 
the Reformation, had been zealously devoted to Presbyterian- 
ism. This led to a fierce opposition, and all ranks joined 
in a solemn protest against Popery and Episcopacy, under 
the name of The Solemn League and Covenant (1638), 
The King raised forces to compel obedience, but being 
almost without supplies, and finding the Scotch more 
united than he expected, a compromise was effected fo 
the time. 
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In 1640 Charles summoned his fifth or "Long Parlia- 
ment," which passed a bill against tonnage and poundage, 
-ship-money, and all royal monopolies, and moreover abolished 
the Court of Star Chamber, which had so often been the 
instrument of the abuse of the royal power under the 
Tudors. Hallam considers this epoch so important as 
to say that our civil and political privileges, in their full 
legal establishment, date from 1641, when the uncon- 
:stitutional abuse of the powers of the privy council was 
for ever abolished. 

Charles' chief minister now was Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, who, as the instrument and helper of the King in 
his arbitrary policy, became highly unpopular among the 
people. The Parliament, led by Pym, moved his impeach- 
ment, and he was committed to the Tower. In March, 1641, 
Jie was solemnly tried before the King and the Lords in 
Westminster Hall. After long argument, and an eloquent 
defence by the prisoner, he was pronounced guilty of 
.attempting to subvert the constitution of England, and 
Charles, although he had promised him his protection, signed 
iiis death warrant, and he was executed May nth, 1641. 
Archbishop Laud had also been sent to the Tower, and, 
being impeached was executed January loth, 1645. 

The Commons now acted with a high hand, and passed 
an Act which made it lawful to dissolve Parliament without 
its own consent. They also tried to overawe the peers, and 
committed many of the bishops who opposed them to the 
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Tower. These violent measures were subversive of the 
constitution, and naturally paved the way for the subsequent 
destruction of the monarchy. Matters were precipitated, 
however, by the King making an impolitic attempt to seize 
the persons of five members of the Commons' house, whom 
he charged with treason, namely : Pym, Hampden, Strode, 
Hollis and Haselrig. The House, however, resisted this 
proceeding, and, sheltered also by the citizens of London, the 
offenders escaped the intended stroke. Troops were now 
rapidly raised both by the monarch and by the people, the Civil 
War may therefore be said to have commenced from this point. 

Both parties at once resorted to arms, and the Parliament 
precipitated the struggle by declaring that the whole power 
of legislation lay with the Lords and Commons, irrespective 
of the King. It also demanded a number of sweeping 
changes in the constitution, and assumed the power of inter- 
fering with the prerogatives both of the Crown and the 
peerage. The nobility and gentry,, for the most part, sided 
with the King, and the yeomen and the citizens mostly 
espoused the side of the Parliament. The first battle was 
fought at Edgehill, in Warwickshire, 1642, without any very 
decided result. The Parliamentarians were defeated at the 
battle of Chalgrove Field, June 1 8, and at Atherton Moor, 
in Yorkshire, June 30, but were victorious at Newbury 
September 20, 1643 

Charles next summoned a Parliament at Oxford, con- 
sisting of those peers and commoners who had been loyal to 
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him from the first, while the Westminster Parliament made 
an alliance with the, Scotch, who sent large forces across the 
border. In July, 1644, was fought the great battle of 
Marston Moor, in Yorkshire, where, under the leadership of 
Fairfax and Cromwell, the Parliamentarians were completely 
victorious. But the battle of Naseby (1645) ^^ North- 
amptonshire was the final blow to the hopes of the Royalists. 
Charles, who was present at this battle, saw that there was 
little hope, and gave himself into the hands of the Scots, who 
were then at Newark. The Scots, however, handed him 
over to the Parliament for a large sum of money, and on 
June 3rd, Cromwell sent a detachment of soldiers to Holmby 
Castle, and there seized the King. From this date it may 
be said that the army held command of events. Some 
attempts were made by Cromwell and others to bring about 
a reconciliation with the King, but the latter repeatedly 
evaded the proposed conditions, and endeavoured to negotiate 
with the Scotch, who marched across the border with an 
army of i2,(X>o men. Cromwell, marching northwards, 
defeated them in four successive battles, and then, in order to 
prevent the Presbyterian party in England from allying itself 
with the King, he advanced on London and by violence, 
broke up the Parliament at Westminster, leaving a small 
section chiefly of the Independents and other sectaries. 
These passed a vote declaring it treason for a King to make 
war on his subjects, and ordered a High Court of Justice 
to be formed for the trial of Charles. This was done. 
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and the King was brought before it on the 20th of 
January, 1649. He declined to acknowledge its authority 
•or to plead before it, but the court proceeded to pass 
sentence condemning him to death, and although the 
decision was received with indignation by the greater part of 
the nation, it was carried out within three days. The 
King was executed on a scaffold in the front of Whitehall, 
January 30, 1649. "Thus perished," says an able writer, 
*** Charles Stuart by a sentence unexampled in the annals of 
history. Had he lived at a different age of the world, or suc- 
ceeded to the throne under different circumstances, he might 
ihave reigned with popularity, and even admiration. He was 
learned, generous, and brave, but it was his misfortune to 
:succeed at a time when the exalted notions of prerogative 
were doomed to give way — ^when the nation was gradually 
awaking from the lethargy of centuries, and a more ex- 
pended idea of the subject's liberty was gaining groimd. 
* Men,* says M. Cousin, * only desire as much liberty as they 
can conceive, and for many ages are content to live under 
the form of liberty which suflftces to them.' But Charles 
^unfortunately had no true perception of the position in which 
he was. placed, and wanted that political prudence which 
•should have taught him'^ to yield, and rather to abandon a 
little of that power which he conceived to be his right, than 
\>y obstinately maintaining it to its utmost extent, to risk its 
•entire deprivation." 
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The Commonwealth, 1649 — 1660. 

A few days after the execution of the King, the 
Parliament declared the abolition of monarchy in England 
as well as the house of peers, and that all power, executive^ 
and legislative, lay in the House of Commons. This^ 
assembly, known now as the Rump ParUament, formed a 
Council of State, consisting of forty-one members, the chief 
of whom were Fairfax, Cromwell, and Sir Harry Vane. 

One of the first political acts of the Commonwealth didf 
great injury to the cause of republicanism. This was ther 
unconstitutional trial and condemnation, without a jury and' 
simply by the order of Parliament itself, of the royalists — the 
Duke of Hamilton, Lord Capel, and the Earl of Holland ^ 
for their share in the late war. The only answer offered to» 
Lord Capel's demand to, be tried by a jury, by the 
President Bradshaw, was, " that he was tried before sucb 
judges as the Parliament thought fit to assign him, and who 
had judged a better man than himself." 

About this time was published a work, really written by^ 
the Bishop of Exeter, but ascribed to the deceased King^ 
called the " Eikon Basilike; or. Portrait of his Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings.'* This book, which 
was read everywhere, called forth an answer from Milton, 
then Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth, in his 
" Eikonoklastes," and later, in his " Defence of the People 
of England," a work of great power and erudition. 

The Royalists had a large party in I'-eland, and to 
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suppress the rebellion there in favour of Prince Charles, 
Cromwell was despatched by the Parliament. Drogheda, 
Waterford, and Wexford, which were holding out for the 
King, were successively stormed, and the rising put down 
with a severity which has rarely been equalled in our 
history. 

Prince Charles, having been proclaimed King, appeared 
in Scotland, where the Earl of Montrose espoused his cause, 
though unsuccessfully, being defeated at the battle of Cor- 
hinsdale, in Fifeshire. Cromwell, however, who saw clearly 
ihe danger to the popular cause which the aspect of Scotland 
presented, and being constituted by Parliament the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the forces raised, or to be raised, within 
ihe Commonwealth of England, marched to the north with 
an army of ten thousand men, and on September 3rd, 1650, 
fought the Scotch under their General Leslie, at Dunbar^ 
and inflicted upon them a complete and decisive defeat. The 
next year Charles, having been crowned by the Scotch, and 
acknowledged as their rightful King, led a large army into 
England, and arriving at Worcester, engaged with the Parlia- 
mentary army, which was encamped there. The Royalists 
were again defeated, and the King, escaping with difl&culty, 
iled in disguise into France. 

Meantime great mistrust and jealousy had arisen between 
ihe English and Dutch Governments. A law had been 
passed under the name of the Navigation Act, which inju- 
riously affected the trade of the United Provinces, and when 
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the Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, met in the Downs the 
English fleet, under the command of Blake, an encounter 
ensued, which was only the first of a series of naval battles^ 
Peace was declared in 1654, and a New Navigation Act was^ 
passed, by which foreigners were prohibited from bringing: 
into this coimtry any goods not the produce of their owa 
country, a regulation which was felt severely by the Dutch. 

The policy of Cromwell now underwent a change. " He 
had during thirteen years," says Macaulay, " gone through a. 
political education of no common kind. He saw that some 
schemes of innovation for which he had once been zealous,, 
whether good- or bad in themselves, were opposed to the 
general feeling of the country, and that if he persevered ift 
those schemes, he had nothing before him but constant 
troubles, which must be suppressed by the sword. He there- 
fore wished to restore, in all essentials, that ancient 
constitution which the majority of the people had always 
loved, and for which they now pined." Accordingly ia 
April, 1653, Cromwell dismissed the Long Parliament by^ 
force, and himself usurped really, though not nominally, the 
supreme power. The next act was to dissolve the Council of 
State, and entrust its functions to another consisting of 
Cromwell and twelve others, mostly officers, the Bareboner 
Parliament was elected, chosen chiefly by the Puritan, 
churches, of those who were " God-fearing, faithful, and 
hating covetousness." This singularly constituted body did 
good service in reforming the laws and their administration^ 
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but very soon resigned its power into the hands of Crom- 
well, who drew up a new constitution in the " Instrument of 
Government'' by which a new Parliament was summoned, 
to co-operate in the government of the nation with Cromwell 
as Lord Protector. But this Parliament also soon collapsed, 
and gave way to a military despotism. It was no doubt the 
wish of Cromwell, as Macaulay remarks, " to govern con- 
stitutionally, and to substitute the empire of the laws for that 
of the sword." But he soon found that, hated as he was by 
both Royalists and Presbyterians, he could be safe only by 
being absolute. 

It was not long before Parliament saw the wisdom of 
attempting to re-establish the kingly office, by offering that 
honour to Cromwell, but the army was strenously opposed 
to the idea. He was, however, with great ceremony, in- 
vested with increased powers, and the right to name his suc- 
cessor was also bestowed upon him. But the difficulties of 
his position increased as a reactionary opposition was 
formed, and on February 4th, 1654, he fouhd himself 
obliged to dismiss the Parliament. Many conspiracies were 
formed against his life by the Royalists, which harassed 
his mind, and caused his health to decline. He succumbed 
to an attack of ague, September 3, the anniversary of Dunbar 
and of Worcester. His son Richard succeeded him, but 
it was soon seen that he had none of the energy of his. 
father, and the actual Government fell into the hands of the 
Council of officers who were at the head of the army. The 
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Long Parliament was recalled, though many of its members 
were excluded from sitting. This Parliament almost imme- 
diately abolished the office of Protector, and Richard gave 
up the reins of office, and retired into private life. But the 
real power fell once more into the hands of the soldiery, and 
it seemed probable, says Macaulay, that the country would 
fall under the most odious and degrading of all kinds of 
government, one imiting all the evils of despotism to all the 
evils of anarchy. " One choice only was left, the Stuarts or 
the army. The banished family had committed great 
faults ; but it had dearly expiated those faults, and the 
dangers which threatened the country were such that, in 
order to avert them, some opinions might well be compro- 
mised, and some risks might well be incurred." Accordingly, 
secret communications were held with Charles. General 
Monk, who commanded the great Scotch army, which had 
been throughout the Civil War so important a factor, 
became the chief agent in bringing about a return of 
Royalty. All parties seemed disposed to forget many of their 
differences, and united in inviting the King back to England. 
He arrived at Dover on the 25th of May, and triumphantly 
entered London on the 29th, 1660. 
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Charles IL, 1660— 1678. 
I HE restoration of the old monarchy brought with 
it a disbanding of the army, which had been the 
terror of the countr}% and a reinstating of the 
House of Lords in nearly all its ancient privileges. An act 
*o/ indemnity was passed in favour of those who had ranged 
themselves notably on the Republican side, only ten of the 
jegicides being executed. 

The Parliament now abolished by an act which tended 
to decrease the prerogatives of the Crown, some of the 
remaining vestiges of the feudal system, such as the rights 
of wardship and premier seizin, and of purveyance. It was 
determined to revise the Episcopal Liturgy, and enforce its 
full acceptance by all the clergy. For this purpose the Act 
0/ uniformity \f2iS ^2^^tdi (1662), and nearly two thousand 
of the most zealous and learned ministers, including a large 
proportion of the London clergy, resigned their benefices, 
rather than declare assent to everything in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Many of these dissenting clergymen commenced 
ministrations in private houses ; this, however, was suppressed 
by the Conventicle Act, 1664, which strictly prohibited any 
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meetings for religious worship except according to the 
established ritual ; while the Five-mile Act (1665) forbade 
the nonconforming clergy from living within five miles 
of any town. By the Corporation Act no person was 
allowed to hold any ofiice in a city or town unless he swore 
conformity to the Church and passive obedience to the 
King. 

The Commons, zealous of the mercantile power of 
Holland, had voted heavy subsidies for the prosecution of a 
war against that country. In 1667 the Dutch fleet appeared 
in the Thames ; burnt many ships, and destroyed Sheemess^ 
but the English soon gained ascendancy, and a peace was 
made at Breda, July 21, by which the Navigation Act was- 
relaxed in favour of Holland. It was this dishonourable 
stipulation that hastened the fall of Clarendon, who was now 
banished, being succeeded by the Cabal ministry, composed 
of Buckingham, Clifford, Ashley, Lauderdale, and Arlington^ 
Dunkirk had been sold to Louis XIV., an act which provoked 
the indignation of the people, but in 1668 the new ministry 
regained the public approval by concluding the Triple 
Alliance between this country, Holland, and Spain, and Louis> 
consented eventually to sign the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In 1672 the King published his " Declaration of 
Indulgences^ which professed to grant freedom of conscience 
and worship alike to the Protestant Dissenters and the 
Roman Catholics, and suspended the penal laws against 
nonconformists to the Church of England. As soon a» 
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Parliament met, it declared that this act of the King was- 
unconstitutional, and that penal statutes could not legally 
be suspended but by Act of Parliament. Accordingly, the- 
" Declaration of Indulgence " was cancelled, and the Parlia- 
ment passed a Test Act, which provided that every persom 
taking upon himself any municipal or state office should 
take the oath of supremacy to the King, receive the sacra- 
ment according to the ritual of the Established Protestant 
church, and make a declaration against transubstantiation. 

In 1678 an alarm suddenly spread concerning an alleged 
Popish conspiracy which threatened the Protestant successions- 
Titus Oates, who falsely professed to know the particulars of 
the plot, was examined before a Committee of Parliament^, 
and a large number of persons were thrown into prison and 
many executed, including Lord Stafford and other peers, the- 
public prejudice and animosity against the Roman Catholics- 
blinding all parties to the insufficiency of the evidence, and 
the fabrication of the charges. The Parliament then passed- 
a Bill excluding Roman Catholics from seats in the House 
of Peers, and this disability existed for nearly a century and a 
half. 

In 1679 the important Act of Habeas Corpus was passed. 
This measure is justly regarded as one of the comer stones of 
our Constitution and the bulwarks of the personal liberty of 
the subject. Its object was to prevent the possibility of a 
subject being kept in prison without being brought to trial,. 
and provided that a writ . may be demanded of any of the: 
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supreme judges commanding the gaoler to produce his 
prisoner in court, and state in writing the offence for which 
he is detained; and that a prisoner should be brought to 
4rial, at the latest, on the second term after his being com- 
mitted to prison. The practice also of sending prisoners 
beyond the seas was prohibited. The Habeas Corpus Act 
4hus enabled the provisions of Magna Charta and of the 
Petition of Right, which referred to personal liberty, to take 
full force. 

The nation was now divided into two political camps, 
that of country or Whig party, and that of the court or Tory 
party. The first sjmipathised with the people, and was 
strongly Protestant, the second was zealous in support of the 
-arbitrary prerogatives of the Crown. The popular party 
endeavoured repeatedly to secure the exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the country and from the succession, but 
being unsuccessful they impeached Seymour, Halifax, and 
others of its chief opposers. The Commons refused also to 
grant supplies, while the King resorted to the policy of 
limiting the powers of the Corporation of London and other 
cities. At length a conspiracy was formed of some of the 
popular leaders, among whom were the Duke of Mon- 
mouth (illegitimate son of Charles), Lord Russell, and 
Algernon Sydney; these and others were apprehended, and 
brought to trial for complicity with a plot to shoot the 
King, since known as the Rye House Plot. Russell and 
:Sydney were condemned on very insufficient evidence for 
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treason, and were executed, the former in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields and the latter on Tower Hill. 

The arbitrary character of the Royal Government was- 
increasingly manifested till the death of the King, which 
happened suddenly on the 6th February, 1685. "In carry- 
ing on his Government." says Hamihon, " two things ought 
specially to be noted of Charles, in both of which he differed 
materially from his brother, and accordingly prevented the- 
Revolution from taking place in his time, towards which,, 
however, all things manifestly tended. He showed mucb 
address and temper in avoiding difficulties, which he seldom 
if ever met in front or endeavoured by force to surmount ;■■ 
and he displayed no obstinacy, nor even firmness, in the 
pursuit of objects which so careless and self-indulgent a 
nature little regarded. As for his private character, the less 
that is said of it the better ; he was certainly a bad King and 
a worthless citizen, addicted to selfish passions, and careless 
alike of the national honour and private friendship, but 
possessed of considerable ability and great affability of 
manners, which made him liked by the common people,- 
notwithstanding his arbitrary conduct." 
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James II., 1685— 1688. 

James II. was the second son of Charles I. and brother of 
•Charles II. His accession made little change in the policy 
which had been pursued in the previous reign. He promised 
to adhere strictly to the constitution in Church and State, 
:and while the Parliament voted him large revenues, the 
nation at large showed him the greatest loyalty, and although 
he had been " lately the object of all men's dread and 
javersion, he was now extolled for his courage, his adherence 
to his promises, his patriotic services to the country and his 
patience under the late persecution.''* Probably this was 
ipartly caused by the fear of the Duke of Monmouth, who 
-with the Earl of Argyle, made an attempt to subvert James. 
Argyle was executed at Edinburgh, 1685, while Monmouth 
landing on the coast of Dorsetshire, marched upon Bridge- 
water and Taimton. His small force, however, was entirely 
defeated at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire (July 6), and 
being himself captured, he was sent to the Tower and 
a few days afterwards executed. 

This rebellion was followed by what has been called the 
bloody campaign of Judge Jeffreys, whom the King sent 
into the western counties with orders to convict as many of 
the rebels as possible. More than three hundred persons 
were hanged, and nearly a thousand were despatched as slaves 
to the West Indies. The Lady Alice Lisle, of Hampshire, 

* Lord Brougham. 
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-was brought to trial before the brutal Jeffreys, and con- 
demned to be burnt alive for harbouring two of the rebels, 
a sentence which was changed by the King to decapitation. 
Another victim was Mistress Gaunt, famous for her bene- 
volence and piety ; she was the last woman who has suffered 
death in England for a political offence. 

From this time the policy of the King was in favour of 
arbitrary Government, and in 1685, finding the Parliament 
strongly opposed to his ideas, he not only dismissed it, but in 
direct opposition to the religious ideas of the nation, sent to 
the Papal Court, asking that a legate should be sent to 
England, and allowed himself to act entirely under the 
direction of the Jesuits. The various Roman Catholic 
religious orders were established in London, and the most 
-open measures were taken to introduce Popery. Great excite- 
ment was roused, and Dr. Sharp, Rector of St. Giles, London, 
-who had preached against the recent innovations, was cited 
before the Privy Council ; but the Bishop of London refused 
to carry out its sentence of suspension. He was, therefore, 
himself cited before the High Commission, of which Jeffreys 
was at the head, and deposed from his office till he should 
yield obedience. 

The King next encroached on the rights of the Univer- 
sities, by nominating a Papist, John Massey, to the Deanship 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and by giving his royal consent to 
the celebration of the mass at the University chapels. He also 
commanded that a Benedictine Monk should be admitted to 
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the degree of Master of Arts without the customary Protestant 
oaths. These acts alarmed the whole country. " The spirit 
of Englishmen/* says Macaulay, " that sturdy spirit which no- 
King of the house of Stuart could ever be taught by experience 
to understand, swelled up high and strong against injustice. 
Oxford, the quiet seat of learning and loyalty, was ii» 
a state resembling that of the city of London on the 
morning after the attempt of Charles the First to seize 
the five members." 

To counteract the effects of his mistake, the King^ 
attempted to gain the favour of the Dissenters, a powerful 
body, by publishing his famous Declaration of Indulgence 
(1687), by which they were to be allowed full toleration in 
the public exercise of their worship. This body, however, 
perceiving that the real object was the overthrow of the 
Protestant religion, joined with the Established Church in« 
rejecting this specious toleration ; the King then resolved 
to proceed, and commanded that the Declaration should be 
read in all Episcopal Churches on May 20th, but 
nearly the entire clergy, with the bishops at their head^ 
refused to obey the royal mandate. Amid universal excite-^ 
ment, the seven bishops who had firmly led the resistance^ 
were committed to the Tower, and subsequently put on their 
trial before the King's Bench for a "false, malicious, and 
seditious libel." The jury, however, acquitted them amicf 
the rejoicings of the whole nation, and James's power was- 
doomed from that hour. The Whig party now made secret- 
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overtures to William, Prince of Orange, who was one of the 
chief supporters on the Continent of the Protestant cause, 
and begged him to land in England with his forces, and on 
November 5th, 1688, the Prince, with a large fleet, arrived 
at Torbay. 

The King made some unsuccessful endeavours to regain 
the confidence of the Tory party, and "flattered himself that 
concessions made in the short space of a month would bring 
back to him the hearts of his people. But his subjects were 
\>y no means disposed to restore to him the confidence which 
he had justly forfeited, or to relax the pressure which had 
wrung from him the only good acts of his whole reign." 
Many of the nobility, and even the King's daughter, Anne, 
went over to the side of William, and James almost imme- 
<iiately fled to the Continent. A convention Parliament, 
which was now assembled, resolved that " King James II., 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution by breaking 
ithe original contract between King and people, and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, hath abdicated the 
Government, and that the throne is thereby vacant.*' It 
also declared it inconsistent with the security of the kingdom 
that it should be governed by a Popish prince, thus 
excluding James's son from the succession. After many 
debates, the crown was formally given to William arid Mary, 
all power being vested in the former. The Declaration of 
Rights completed the revolution. It defined the relative 
rights of the people and the King, and may be rightly^ 
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regarded as the final settlement of that long struggle between 
the Crown and the nation, which had gone on ever since the 
time of Magna Charta. 



William III. and Mary II., 1689 — 1702. 

(William reigned alone 1694 — 1702.) 

William III. was the son of William II. ofiHoUand, and 
Mary, the daughter of Charles I. Mary II. was the daughter 
of James II. Shortly after the accomplishment of the 
*' Glorious Revolution," which set them on the throne, the 
provisions of the Declaration of Rights were embodied in 
what is called the Bill of Rights^ which once for all clearly" 
defined the essential rights of the English subjects, and also* 
limited with precision the prerogative of the Crown. Its. 
chief declarations were as follow : — 

1. That all pewer of suspending the laws or of suspending- 
the due execution of them by the Sovereign alone, is unconsti* 
tutional and illegal. 

2. That all levying of money by the King without a 
Parliamentary grant is illegal. 

3. That no Courts, such as the Court of High Com- 
mission, may be set up by the Sovereign of his owa 
jright. 
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4. That it is the right of the subject to petition the* 
Crown, and that no one should be punished for so doing. 

5. That the keeping up a standing army in times of peace 
except by consent of Parliament, is illegal. 

6. That the election of Members of Parliament should be 
free. 

7. That perfect freedom of debate should be assured to all 
Members of Parliament. 

8. That there should be no excessive bails, fines, nor 
punishments inflicted. 

9. That it is necessary that Parliaments should be held 
frequently. 

To supplement the provision in the Bill of Rights which 
prohibits the keeping a standing army, an Act is annually 
passed called the Mutiny Act, which bestows upon the Crown 
martial authority over the army and navy for one year. By 
this arrangement "the power of the sword is really only 
given for a year to the sovereign ; the only means which he 
possesses of keeping the army and navy together, and en- 
forcing the strict discipline required, flow from an Act passed 
yearly, and for a year each time." 

Another security established at this time was the custom 
of the annual vote of supplies. By this the House of 
Commons has obtained ever since a complete control over 
the executive, and moreover has a guarantee for its regular 
and frequent assembly, since, although the sums of money 
required for the support of the royal household are granted, 
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once for all, at the beginning of the reign, those required 
for the various branches of the Gk)vemment are voted by 
Parliament annually. 

A large number of the Roman Catholics in Ireland espoused 
the cause of James, who landed in that country from France 
in March 1689. The Earl of Tyrconnel besieged London- 
derry in the interests of the Stuart King, and great sufferings 
were undergone by the citizens during a siege of nearly four 
months, which was at last relieved by General Kirk, who 
forced the boom which had been placed across the river to 
prevent his approach. Large forces were now sent to subdue 
Ireland, and William himself commanded an army which 
engaged with that of James near Drogheda, in the famous 
battle of the Boyne (1690). The struggle was fierce, but 
the English were successful, and James's hopes were lost for 
ever. 

A bill was passed solemnly recognising William and Mary 
as the rightful sovereigns, and a new Act of Indemnity relieved 
the disaffected from further anxiety. There was, however, 
still a small number of the bishops who refused to swear 
allegiance, and these were deposed. 

In January, 1692, the massacre of Glencoe occurred. 
The highland clans had been commanded to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new Government, but the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe having been delayed by distance from so 
doing, the Earl of Bredalbane took the opportunity o£ 
wreaking his spite by obtaining a warrant against the whole 
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clan for treason. Dalrymple, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, gave orders for the soldiers stationed in the high- 
lands to carry out the warrant, which was done under the 
most treacherous and cruel circumstances, the men being 
murdered unarmed, the houses burned, and the women and 
children left to perish in the snow. The King's neglect to 
punish the instigator of this act has been considered a re- 
proach upon his generally merciful character. 

William's foreign policy was directed against the power 
of Louis XIV. of France, and for a short time he took the 
personal command of a large army on the Continent, and 
fought in the battles of Steinkirk near Mons, and Landen 
near Liege, while the French fleet which was destined for the 
invasion of England, was defeated by Admiral Russell at La 
Hogucy 1692. 

Queen Mary died December 28, 1694, in the 33rd year 
of her age, and William became sole " Constitutional King.'* 
From this time the Crown was no longer regarded as the 
property of dynasty or as conferred by Divine right ; but on 
the contrary, as under the powers of the laws, and in the 
disposal of Parliament. Henceforth, in the words of 
Mackintosh, "the Crown was respected more than the 
Prince," and royalty owed its powers and honours to the 
people itself. 
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William III., 1695 — 1702. 

The enthusiasm with which, on the whole, the nation 
supported the government of William was weakened by a 
difference respecting the] keeping up of the forces. The 
Commons required that the King should disband the 
greater part of his army, and that the remainder should be 
retained only by a yearly vote. Their demands caused 
great irritation in the King's mind, who even threatened 
to abdicate; but the Commons were firm in the matter, 
and would not consent to more than 8,000 soldiers being 
kept for home service in England. 

In 1 701 the Parliament passed the Act of Settlement^ 
which fixed the succession of the Crown in the Protestant 
line, declaring the Princess Sophia of Brunswick (Electress 
of Hanover) to be the heir to the throne after the descendants 
of the King and of Anne, daughter of James II. This Act 
also limited the royal prerogative, and among other things 
provided : 

First. That all succeeding Kings should be in member, 
ship with the Church of England. 

Second. That no one holding office from the Crown 
should be a Member of Parliament. 

Third. That the judges should hold office for life or on 
good behaviour. 

Fourth. That England should not be obliged to go to war 
to defend the continental possessions of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 
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A partition Treatyi was made by the King and Louis of 
France for the division of the Spanish territories, an act 
which was highly disapproved of by the nation, the Commons 
^oing so far as to offer to impeach the principal agents in it. 
Meantime, Louis had, contrary to the Treaty, allowed his 
^andson Philip to succeed to Spain ; and hence William 
declared war against France and formed a grand alliance 
with the States and the Emperor, 1701. The Commons 
^oted large supplies of men and money, and as Louis still 
supported the claims of James, they passed a bill making 
an oath compulsory on all who took any office that they 
abjured the pretensions of the "Prince of Wales," and 
accepted the Act of Settlement. 

The death of William took place suddenly, owing to a fall 
from his horse while riding from Kensington Palace to 
Hampton Court. 



Anne. 1702 — 171 4. 
Queen Anne, who was the daughter of James IL, suc- 
ceeded to the throne quietly according to the Act of Settle- 
ment. She made Gk>dolphin Lord High Treasurer and 
Marlborough the Captain-General of the forces. The very 
^ay of her accession war was declared against France and 
iier ally Spain, and Liege and other towns were taken by 
JVIarlborough on land, while the Duke of Ormond destroyed 
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the Spanish and French fleet in Vigo Bay. For this victorjr 
a dukedom was given to Marlborough. During the next four 
years the war was prosecuted on the Continent with great 
vigour. In 1704 the great battle of ^/^«^^m was fought 
when the Bavarians lost nearly thirty thousand men. Gibraltar 
was besieged and taken by Rooke, July 23. 

In 1706, the Act of Union was passed to incorporate 
the Parliament of Scotland with that of England. It pro- 
vided, first, that England and Scotland should henceforth be 
the one kingdom of Great Britain ; second, that the succes- 
sion to the common throne should be vested in the Princess- 
Sophia and her heirs ; third, that sixteen peers and forty-five 
commoners should represent Scotland in the united Parlia- 
ment ; fourth, that all invidious distinctions as to trade and 
commerce were to be removed ; and last, that the Scottish 
church and Scottish judicature were each to be retained intact^ 

On the Continent Marlborough won the great battle of 
families (1706), where the French met with a crushing^ 
defeat under Villeroy. The Prince Eugene now joined 
Marlborough in the command and gained the great victory 
of Malplaquet (1709), by which the French power was^ 
finally crippled. In Spain the allies vanquished their 
opponents at Almeria and at Saragossa (1710.) 

The Queen beginning to weary of her favourite, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, fell under the influence of Mrs^ 
Masham, otherwise known as Abigail Hill, who had formerly- 
held a subordinate position in the Royal household. Her 
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influence over the Queen was in favour of the Tory party^ 
and before long Marlborough was removed from his com- 
mand, and Eugene being defeated at Denain^ 171 2, the war 
was abruptly closed, a treaty of peace being signed by the- 
allies at Utrecht. This treaty provided that Philip V. should 
keep Spain and the Spanish West Indies, but give up to* 
the Emperor the Netherlands with Milan, Sardinia and 
Naples, and that Sicily should fall to the Duke of Savoy. 

The Whig party lost much of its power by the injudicious- 
prosecution of Dr. Sacheverel, who preached and published a 
series of violent sermons against the principles of the Revo- 
lution. For this he was tried before the lords in Westminster 
hall (1710), and the slight sentence of three years depri- 
vation was regarded by the public as a Tory victory. " The 
prosecution of Sacheverel," says Hallam, " by the Whigs was- 
very unadvised ; it was, however, of high importance in a 
constitutional light, being not only the most authentic expo- 
sition, but the most authoritative ratification of the principles' 
on which the Revolution is to be defended." 

Much anxiety was felt even now concerning the succession.. 
The Tories were still at heart devoted to the cause of the 
Pretender, while the Whigs were endeavouring to cement the- 
union between the English Court and that of Hanover. The 
Protestant feeling of the country, however, decided it in. 
favour of Prince George of Hanover, and, on the death of 
the Queen, August i, 1 714, he was at once proclaimed ICing,. 
and the line of Stuarts was set aside for ever. 
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George I., 1714 — 1727. 

JEORGE I. was the son of the Electress Sophia, 
(granddaughter of James I.), and the Elector of 
Hanover, and succeeded by virtue of the second 
Act of Settlement passed in 1701. The Jacobites soon 
-showed that the spirit of faction was stronger than ever, and 
tumults occurred almost immediately in favour of the exiled 
Stuarts. The Earl of Mar proclaimed the old Pretender as 
James VIII. in Scotland, and at the same time many adherents 
appeared in the north of England under the Earl of Derwent- 
-water. Both their enterprises were, however, unsuccessful. 
Derwentwater was defeated at Preston^ November 13, 171 5, 
-and the Earl of Mar at Skeriff-Muir on the same day ; but 
although some further effort was made the Pretender retired 
from Scotland. The Jacobites continued troublesome to the 
-end of the reign, Bishop Atterbury being banished for an 
active participation in their attempts. 

Owing to the King's close association with Hanover, the 
Government took an active part in the continental disputes 
•of the time. The Triple Alliance (1717) between England, 
France, and Holland, and the Quadruple Alliance (1718), 
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in which Austria joined, had for their object the upholding of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, the preservation of the peace of 
^Europe, and the renunciation of the French Crown by 
Philip V. of Spain, whose ambition had been much stimulated 
"by his very active minister, Cardinal Alberoni. All these 
•ends were obtained under the able diplomacy of Stanhope. 
The only event of importance in this war with Spain was 
the defeat of the Spaniards by Admiral Byng, off Cape 
FassarOy August nth, 171 9. 

In 1720, the South iS>a ^«33/^ caused great distress, and 
threw thousands of persons into ruin. The South Sea 
Company had been formed for the purpose of relieving the 
public burdens by securing the monopoly of trade to the 
coast of Peru. The Company purchased from the Govern- 
ment the unredeemable annuities of the two past reigns for 
seven and a half millions, with the right of paying off those 
annuitants who accepted South Sea stock instead of 
Oovernment Stock. The latter rose to a thousand, but upon 
the failure of Law's Mississippi Scheme in Paris, it rapidly 
fell to three hundred, and the ebb bore down everything in 
its way, and thousands of families were overwhelmed with 
ruin. 

A tumult occurred in Ireland, in 1724, through the 
introdi;ction into that country of a copper coinage (called 
Wood's halfpence), by a private contractor named Wood. 
Swift wrote " Drapier's Letters " against it, and further dis- 
turbances being anticipated the patent was withdrawn. 
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The Riot Act, passed in 1715, armed the magistrates 
with additional powers to suppress the Jacobite tumults of 
the reign. In consequence of the rebellions in favour of 
ihe old Pretender, the statute of 1694, by which a new 
Parliament was called every third year, was found to give 
the malcontents too many opportunities for stirring up- 
hostilities against the Grovernment. The Septennial Acty 
therefore, extended the maximum duration of any Parliament^ 
to a period of seven years. George I. died on his way ta 
Hanover in 1727, in a fit of apoplexy. 

The Convocation of the province of Canterbury ceased 
to exist in this reign. It was composed of the Bishops 
in the Upper House, and the deans and delegates from the 
parochial clergy in the Lower House. The powers of this- 
body had so far extended as to grant subsidies, which after 
Henry VIII.'s time had to be confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
These powers ceased to exist in 1664. A few sittings were 
subsequently held, but in 1717 it was prorogued by Govern- 
ment, and never sat again till it was revived by the High 
Church Party in the present reign. 
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George II., 1727 — 1760. 

This King succeeded his father' in 1727; Continental 
politics still continued to occupy the attention of the nation. 
Walpole remained at the head of the Ministry, and was 
reluctantly forced by public opinion to enter into a war with 
Spain, whose ships, passing from the Spanish American 
•colonies, formed rich booty for English sailors. 

The hostile attitude of the two countries was brought 
■to an end by the . action of the King of Spain, who 
made overtures for peace. The Treaty of Seville was 
therefore concluded in 1729, by which England, France, 
5pain, and Holland formed a defensive alliance. The 
English trade to America was placed on its former footing, 
and the Asienio confirmed to the South Sea Company. 
"This treaty, however, did not last long; the terms of it 
were evaded by the Spaniards, and hostilities recommenced 
in 1739. 

The events of the war are comprised in Anson's celebrated 
"voyage round the world, and in the unsuccessful expedition 
to the West Indies of Admiral Vernon. The war of the 
Austrian succession, which lasted from 1740 to 1748, com- 
menced in consequence of the Pragmatic Sanction, by 
which Charles V[. of Austria provided for the succession of 
his daughter, Maria Theresa. England helped Austria by 
large supplies of men and money ; France and Spain sup- 
ported the Elector of Bavaria. George II. and his son 
<lefeated Marshal Noailles at the battle of Dettingen, i743- 
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This was the last battle in which a King of England fought 
in person. An expedition in 1744 for the invasion of 
England in favour of the Pretender was frustrated by the- 
activity of the English fleet; but in 1745 the allies, under 
the young Duke of Cumberland, were defeated at Fontenoyy. 
the French subsequently getting possession of Flanders and 
Holland. 

This war increased the influence of England at sea^ 
Anson, in 1747, defeating the French off Cape Finisterre 
and Hawke at Belle-isle, It was brought to a conclusion 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which provided for a. 
mutual restitution of conquests, guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction in favour of Austria, and the British succession Xo 
Hanover. 

The Jacobites now made another attempt to reinstate 
the family of James II. on the throne. Charles Edward Stuart 
landed in Scotland in 1745, and defeated Greneral Cope at 
the battle of Preston Pans September 21st. He then invaded 
England, captured Carlisle, and reached Derby, but receivings 
no encouragement he made a hasty retreat and vanquished 
General Hawley at Falkirk^ 1746. The Duke of Cumberland 
overtook the army of the Pretender, and ultimately defeated 
him in the same year at Culloden Moor, This was the 
last battle fought on British soil. 

The Porteous Riots in Edinburgh, 1736, occurred througlx 
the execution of a smuggler who had helped a fellow prisoner 
to escape, the mob attacking the hangman and the soldiers. 
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Captain Porteous fired on the rebels and several people werer 
killed. For this the Captain was tried and found guilty of 
murder; but the matter was referred to London, and the- 
Queen granted a reprieve. The mob, enraged at this, broke 
into the Tolbooth, and hanged Porteous to a dyer's pole, the 
authors of the outrage however could never be discovered. 

The seven years' war lasted from 1756 to 1763. England^ 
and France became estranged through mutual jealousies witb 
respect to their colonies where the French tried to prevent 
the fur trade between the English and American Indians- 
One of the first expeditions against the French settlers wa& 
headed by George Washington. England allied herself with^ 
Russia, Cassel and Prussia, and France joined with Austria. 
In 1756 the French sent an expedition to attack Minorca,, 
and Byng was sent with a fleet to the Mediterranean. The- 
French arrived there first, and besieged Blakeney in St. Philip. 
The two fleets, on January 20th, came into action; Admiral 
West's part of the fleet was successful, but Byng held back. 
Next day the French fleet sailed away, and Byng, finding it 
impossible to relieve St. Philip, sailed to Gibraltar. Blakeney 
held out as long as he could, and then capitulated. Great 
indignation was felt at home, Byng was tried, condemned 
and shot in Portsmouth harbour on the 14th March, 1757. 

Admiral Hawke, in this year, failed in his attempt to 
destroy the French stores at Rochefort. The Duke of 
Cumberland was hemmed in with 5o,cx>d troops, mostly 
foreign, between the Weser and the Ems, and finally capiir.^ 
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dated at the Convention of ClosUr-Seven, by which the 
French were to occupy Hanover till the end of the war. 
The French, however, having violated the Convention, were 
<iriven out the next year. In 1758 the war was in active 
-operation in every quarter of the globe. All the French 
jsettlements in Africa were captured, Cape Breton and 
Prince Edward's Island in America, and all the ships of war 
and naval stores in St. Malo were destroyed. 

In 1759 ^^ invasion of England was anticipated, and 
Admiral Rodney bombarded Havre for fifty-two hours. 
Boscawen destroyed the Toulon fleet, and Hawke destroyed 
the Brest fleet at Quiberon Bay, November 20th. Frederick 
•of Prussia beat the French at Minden this year, and if Lord 
George Sackville, who had the command of the English 
contingent at this battle had not mismanaged affairs, the 
^nemy would have been completely annihilated. 

The French were also driven out of Canada by a 
bold plan of Pitt's, viz., the starting of three expeditions to 
concentrate upon Quebec, all of which were successful. 
Wolfe attacked the French under General Montcalm, at 
Quebec, and defeated them, but was himself fatally wounded 
at the moment of victory. Quebec surrendered five days 
afterwards. In 1760, the French concentrated their forces 
at Montreal. Three English armies besieged that town, and 
the French capitulated on September 8, leaving England in 
entire possession, of Canada. 

It is necessary now to turn to the French in India. In 
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modeen times the only potentate who had held extensive 
sway in India was Aurangzebe, who ruled from the Indus to 
Cape Comorin during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. When he died the empire became weakened 
by frequent wars, and his sons disputing the succession 
hastened its fall. Nadir Shah of Persia invaded the 
country, captured Delhi, and carried off all the treasure, 
amounting to many millions. It was during this period that 
the English established forts at Surat, Fort St. George 
{Madras), Bombay, and Fort William (Calcutta). Portugal 
had been there before us, but soon showed signs of decline, 
Holland, too, also quickly relaxed its efforts of conquest. 
The French and English thus became the only rivals, 
Dupleix made every effort to establish an empire for the 
French; he filled the thrones of Hydrabad and Arcot with 
•two princes who helped him to drive out the English. For- 
tunately the abilities of Clive retrieved the fortunes of our 
nation ; he seized Arcot, and from there attacked the enemy 
successfully in all directions and beat the French at all points. 
Clive went to England, and during his absence Surajah 
Dowlah attacked Calcutta, captured it, and murdered two 
hundred English people in the Black Hole. Clive returned 
immediately, defeated the Nabob at Plassey, 1757, and was 
appointed by the Company governor of Bengal. The French 
General Lally landed and laid siege to Madras, but without 
success. Eyre Coote now appeared and defeated the French 
at the decisive battle of Wamdewash. 
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William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was the leading states- 
man of this reign. His public life was full of eccentricities^ 
but he was scrapulously disinterested, and was the first great 
statesman who looked chiefly for support to the middle classes 
of Englishmen. 

In this reign the growing importance of the functions of 
a Constitutional Ministry is very observable. "Before the 
Revolution," says Hallam, "it had been usual to select 
Ministers individually at discretion ; and though some might 
hold themselves at liberty to decline office, it was by no 
means deemed a point of honour and fidelity to do so. But 
after the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, the over- 
whelming influence acquired by the Whigs enabled them to 
form, as it were, a permanent junta, sufficiently strong to 
resist even the will of the King in the choice of his Ministers, 
50 that, in future, it became the point of honour among public 
men to fight uniformly under the same banner, though not 
perhaps for the same cause." 
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George III., 1760 — 1820. 

This King ascended the throne as the son of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, who had died suddenly in 175 1. He 
married Charlotte Sophia of Mechlenburg Strelitz, a lady of 
great virtue, who was for fifty-seven years Queen Consort of 
England. 

The Seven Years' War with France still continued, and 
when, in 1762, the French made a compact with Spain, 
war was declared by the English against the latter country 
also. We captured several West India Islands and three 
millions of treasures. Manilla was captured in the East 
Indies, with four million dollars. The contest was ended by 
the Treaty of Parts, by which England retained most of 
her conquests, leaving the French in India, but without 
troops. 

John Wilkes attracted great attention by the publication 
of a paper called the North Briton. The Parliament con- 
demned No. 45, and Wilkes was forced to leave the country; 
but returning he secured the representation of Middlesex. 
Considerable excitement and some disturbance of the peace 
followed, and Wilkes, having been imprisoned, obtained heavy 
damages against the Secretary of State. 

The American War of Independence (1775 — 1783) arose 
out of the taxation of the colonists by the mother country. 
The Stamp Act was passed in 1765, and this they resented, 
and further duties being levied the dissatisfaction continued 
to increase. At Boston they threw overboard the taxed tea 
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from three ships, and it was resolved to cut off all com- 
mercial intercourse with England, and to declare immediate 
war. The bdittle oi Lexington W2is fought in. April, 1775, 
and that of Bunker's Hill in the following June. In 1776 
(July 4) the colonists issued the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Clinton defeated the Americans at Brooklyn^ ^11^ ^ 
Washington was defeated at Brandy Wine^ ^111 > and Bur- 
goyne surrendered to the Americans at Saratoga, 

In 1778, the French entered into an alliance with the 
Americans, and in 1 779 Spain joined the league against us, 
and laid siege to Gibraltar. In 1780 Rodney defeated the 
French fleet at St, Vincent, 

In 1781 several small battles occurred, which led to 
the surrender of General Cornwallis to the Americans at 
York Town, Oct. 19. In 1782 Rodney defeated the French 
Admiral de Grasse at Guadaloupe with immense slaughter. 
General Elliot successfully defended Gibraltar till the close of 
the war, when we signed the Treaty of Versailles, by which 
the Independence of the American Colonists was guaranteed, 
and a general exchange of conquests arranged with France, 
Spain and Holland. There was thus founded on the other 
side of the Atlantic an empire which has since assumed 
such wonderful proportions in influence and commerce. 

In 1780 occurred the Gordon Riots. Lord George 
Gordon persuaded a number of Protestant associations to 
make demonstrations against Popery, and led an immense 
array to Westminster to urge the House to consider their 
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petition. This being rejected, the rabble proceeded to commit 
depredations on the Catholic places of worship, and set fire 
to Newgate and other places. The military were called out, 
and acting without orders, killed or wounded some hundreds, 
and so put an end to the outbreak. 

The stirring events of the French Revolution of 1789 had 
great influence on the politics and military history of this 
country. On the trial and execution of Louis XVI. in 
January, 1793, the French ambassador was dismissed, war 
was declared, and before long all Europe formed a coalition 
against France. Lord Howe defeated the French off Brest, 
June I, but the whole Dutch nation submitted to France 
shortly after. In 1796 Napoleon commanded the French 
forces in Italy and began his wonderful career of success. 
The Spaniards having now declared war against England, 
Sir John Jervis defeated them off Cape Si. Vincent^ February 
14, 1767, while Duncan defeated the Dutch off Camperdown 
under De Winter, 

In 1798 the French took possession of Rome. Napoleon 
then captured Malta, passed into Egypt and defeated the 
Mameluke cavahy at the Battle of the Pyramids. Nelson 
followed the French and defeated them at the celebrated 
BattUof the Nile, 

In this year also occurred the Irish Rebellion. White* 
hoyism had arisen through the oppression of the lower orders, 
and the Association of United Irishmen aimed -at separation 
from England and an alliance with France. 
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In the year 1801 came into force the Act of Union between 
England and Ireland, which united the two Parliaments, 
giving 100 Irish Members to the English House of Commons 
and 32 Peers to the House of Lords. In this year Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie defeated the French in Egypt at the battle of 
Alexandria; he, however, was mortally wounded, and his 
successor, General Hutchinson, drove the French out of 
Egypt. Soon after, Nelson and Parker were sent to the 
Baltic to compel the surrender of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen, Denmark being one of the sureties in the 
Northern Confederacy against England. After a battle of 
five hours, the Danes were defeated at the Battle of the 
Baltic^ April 2nd. 

In 1802 was concluded the Treaty of Amiens ^ by which 
England agreed to cede all the Spanish, French, and Dutch 
colonies obtained during the War, except Trinidad and 
Ceylon ; the Cape of Good Hope to be open to Holland and 
England jointly, Malta to be given to the Knights of St. 
John, and Egypt to the Porte. We gained, therefore, but 
little by all the blood and treasure we had spent. France 
gave up Naples and the States of the Church, but retained the 
West Netherlands and the Dutch fortresses and a good deal of 
German territory on the left of the Rhine. In May of 1802 
Buonaparte was elected First Consul for life. 

The peace of Amiens could not possibly last, and in 
May 1 803,* war was declared again. In 1804 the French 
made grand preparations for an invasion of England. Nelson, 
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however, in 1805, completely annihilated the combined 
fleets of France and Spain at Trafalgar, at which the brave 
admiral was himself slain. This year was, however, the 
one which saw the greatest successes of Napoleon. In May 
he was made King of Italy. Withdrawing the army that he 
had collected on the British Channel for the invasion of 
England, he marched into Vienna and defeated the Austrians 
and Russians combined at the decisive battle of Ausierliiz, 
In 1806 Pitt and Fox died. Napoleon's brother Joseph was 
declared King of Naples, and another brother, Louis, KLing of 
Holland. Napoleon defeated the Prussians at the celebrated 
battle of yena\ he then occupied Berlin and issued the 
celebrated Berlin Decree for the destruction of British com- 
merce by placing the British Islands in a state of blockade. 
In 1807 the Russians were exhausted and concluded with 
France the peace of Tilsit, to which Prussia also assented. 
Napoleon now tried to unite all the fleets of the northern 
nations against England. To counteract this Cathcart was 
sent to seize the Danish fleet of thirty-three vessels and 
bring them back to England. 

Napoleon next took possession of Portugal, and subse- 
quently of Spain, making his brother Joseph King of that 
country. The Spaniards soon applied to England for help, 
who sent Sir Arthur Wellesley with ten thousand men to 
their assistance. He defeated the French at the battle of 
Vimiera, 1808, almost immediately after which the Con^ 
veniion of Cintra was formed, by which the French were 
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allowed to return to France with their arms and baggage. 
Sir John Moore was now appointed to the command of the 
army in Portugal, and Napoleon himself taking the field 
against the English bore down upon them with 50,cxx> 
men. 

Wellington drove Soult out of Portugal, and completely- 
routed him at Talavera in Spain (1809). After this the 
French concentrated their armies from the various parts of 
Spain, and Wellington took up a position for the defence of 
Portugal. 

This year witnessed the disastrous defeat of the Austrians 
at Wagram, followed by the disgraceful peace of Schon- 
brunn, which led to the marriage of Napoleon with the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa. In 1810 Napoleon threw 
360,000 men into Spain, and Massena was detached with 
80,000 to occupy Portugal. Wellington defeated the French 
at BusacOy and then placed himself behind the celebrated 
lines of Torres Vedras, which he had constructed during the 
winter from the sea to the Tagus. The French continued 
their success, their temporary empire extending from Naples 
to Copenhagen. In 181 1 the French were defeated at 
Barossa, Fuentes D'Onoro, and Alhuera^ and Napoleon was. 
so dissatisfied at these results, that he replaced Massena by 
Marmont. A very deadly struggle also occurred this year 
between Beresford aixd Soult before Badajoz^ in which the 
French were again defeated. Wellington captured this town 
next year, 1812, and obtained immense supplies of stores. 
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He also captured Ciudad Rodrigo, defeated Marmont at 
Salamanca^ and entered Madrid in triumph. 

In 1 812 happened the disastrous French Expedition to* 
Moscow, so well known in history. In 1813 Napoleon 
defeated the combined Russian, German, and Swedish forces 
at Lutzen ; the Austrians then joined the coalition, and 
vanquished the French at the terrible battle of Leipsic^ at 
which there were more than 100,000 men of both sides^ 
put hors de combat, Wellington continued his successes in 
the Peninsula, defeated the French at ViUoria, and drove their 
armies across the Pyrenees, 

In 1814, Wellington continued uninterruptedly his career 
of victory, and again defeated Soult at Orthez and Toulouse^ 
when hearing of the Provisional Government of Louis XVIII.,. 
the two generals signed a convention, April i8th. The 
allied armies from Germany entered France and rapidly took 
possession of Paris. Napoleon was obliged to abdicate, and 
to retire to the Isle of Elba with the nominal title of Emperor. 
A treaty of peace was signed between Louis XVIII. and the 
allies, in which the French dominions were settled as they had 
existed in 1792 ; England retained Malta, Cape of GoodHope^ 
and Ceylon, and Hanover was made into a kingdom. 
Belgium was incorporated with Holland, and Lombardy and 
Venice made over to Austria. 

While the war was going on in France, Germany and 
the Peninsula, we were unfortunately embroiled again with 
the United States through the difficulties occasioned by the 
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Berlin decrees, which compelled England to insist on all 
^oods consigned to France being made lawful prizes, unless 
the ships carrying them had first touched at an English 
port. This the Americans resisted and declared war in 1812. 
The English invaded the United States, captured Wilmington, 
and destroyed all the dockyards and public buildings. After 
the abdication of Napoleon, the Americans sued for peace, 
and the Treaty of Ghent was signed (December 24th, 18 14) 
which provided for a mutual restitution of territory. 

Napoleon did not long remain in Elba; his restless 
spirit urged him back to France, where he landed in 
March 181 5. The British nation, under the advice of 
the Duke of Wellington, voted a budget of 90 millions for 
the war, and the four great powers undertook to provide 
160,000 men each, and to continue] the war till he had been 
conquered. Prussia and England placed their armies on the 
northern frontier of France, commanded by Blucher and 
Wellington. Napoleon invaded Belgium with 100,000 men, 
•defeated Blucher at Ligny, June 16, and attacked Wellington 
at Waterloo, June 18. The battle lasted the whole day, and 
was finally won by a charge of British Guards against the old 
Guards of Napoleon led by Ney, and the whole French army 
fled. The French king, Louis XVIII., re-entered his capital, 
and resumed government ; Napoleon surrendered, and by the 
decision of the Great Powers was sent as a prisoner for the 
remainder of his life to St. Helena, where he died in 182 1. 

France was reduced to her limits of 1790, and required 
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to compensate the powers for the depredations she had 
-committed on them, to pay ;f 28,cx)o,ooo for the expense of 
the war, to maintain i5o,ocx) men of the allied armies in the 
frontier fortresses of France for five years. The Congress of 
Vienna^ which has been frequently appealed to during the 
past 40 years, was also held this year. This provided that 
Holland should cede to England British Guiana and the Cape 
of Good Hope and receive Java in exchange, that the Duchy 
^f Warsaw should be taken by Russia, that Switzerland should 
be independent, that Hanover should be made a kingdom 
and restored to England, that Denmark should take Pomerania 
instead of Norway, and that Norway should be united with 
Sweden. Holland and Belgium were also to be one kingdom. 
This war with France raised the National Debt to 
^00,000,000 a fact which caused a great deal of trouble 
and discontent. Com became very dear, continental nations 
were so impoverished that they could not buy our goods, and 
the number of operatives out of employment was augmented 
by the discharged soldiers and sailors. 

In 1773, Warren Hastings became the first Governor- 
General of India. He held the post for thirteen years with 
^reat credit to himself and the Company. When he returned 
home, however, his enemies put him on his trial, which 
lasted some years, when he was formally acquitted. In 1784, 
Pitt observing that the East India Company was incompetent 
to manage its affairs, successfully introduced a bill creating 
a Board of Control in India of six Commissioners ap- 
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pointed by the King. Seringapaiam was captured fron» 
Tippoo Sahib in 1799, and Colonel Wellesley was made- 
Governor of Mysore. He won his great victory against the 
Mahratta chiefs in 1803, at Assay e^ when the Mogul 
Emperor became the prisoner of the Company and almost 
all India ^^as brought under its rule. George III. died in 
1820. Between 1768 and 1772 were published the Letters 
of Junius attacking the king and other eminent per- 
sonages; they are considered to be written in good style, 
although they were exceedingly venomous. 

In 1820 our criminal law was extensively modified, 
chiefly by repealing the statutes which made many crimes 
punishable by death, and reducing them to simple felonies;, 
such were shop-lifting, receiving stolen goods, sheep- 
stealing, forgery, sending threatening letters, and offences 
connected with fraudulent bankruptcy. 
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George IV., 1820— 1830. 

George IV. came to the throne in 1820, and, as he had 
lield the Regency during the previous ten years, hardly any 
change occurred in the administration of affairs. He had 
barely entered on his office when a dreadful plot to murder 
the cabinet ministers was detected, called the Caio Street 
Conspiracy, Thistlewood, their leader, and four others were 
•executed, 1820. 

The trial of Queen Caroline occurred in 1829, but 
it is of no interest to the student of constitutional history. 
The nation now began to recover from the effects of the war, 
and prosperous times succeeded, marred, however, by a reckless 
spirit of speculation which spread through the community. 
Rash enterprises started in 1825 by a number of joint stock 
•companies, formed for carrying on trade with the South 
American colonies, became complete failures. Ships came 
back with their goods unsold, houses of business stopped pay- 
ment, nearly 100 banks closed their doors, and many thousands 
ivere entirely ruined. 

Soon after the accession of George IV. the Greeks made 
an effort to obtain their independence, and for different 
motives the Russians, English, and French lent them moral 
and material support, and Lord Byron, in a private capacity, 
rendered good service. 

Sir Edward Codrington took command of the united 
fleets and destroyed the combined Turkish and Egyptian 
ships in Navarino Bay, 1827, to the great satisfaction of 
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Russia, whose ambition to obtain the supremacy of the Black 
Sea was thus assisted. The victory, however, led to the inde- 
pendence of Greece, and Otto of Bavaria, was appointed its 
sovereign. In 1828 occurred the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, established in the reign of Charles II. A 
declaration was substituted for the sacramental test, by which 
any person who entered on any office under the Crown 
undertook, **on the faith of a Christian," not to use ita 
influence as a means of injuring the Established Church. 
The last clause excluded the Jews from Parliament till 1858. 
The Roman Catholic Relief Bill was passed in 1829, the 
measure being brought forward through the activity of Daniel 
O'Connell. By this Act Catholics were admitted to equal 
civil rights, but exceptional clauses disqualified them from 
the offices of Lord Chancellor, Keeper of the Seal, from 
certain posts in our universities, and from exercising any^ 
church patronage. George IV. died in 1830, having lost 
his only child, the Princess Charlotte in 181 7. 
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William IV., 1830 — 1837. 

William IV. came to the throne in 1830, at the age of 
sixty-five, as the next surviving brother of the late King*, 
Events on the Continent prepared the minds of Englishmen 
for those measures of reform which had long been contem- 
plated. Charles X. of France, endeavouring to suppress 
the freedom of the press and limit the power of the Con- 
stitution, had been driven from his throne and replaced by 
Louis Philippe. The Dutch and Belgians, differing as they 
did in their institutions, religion, and national character,, 
could not long remain united; a revolution occurred, and 
the five Great Powers interposed and seperated the two- 
kingdoms. These events led the masses in England to call 
for a reform in our Constitution, and Lord John Russell 
introduced his measure in 1831. The Bill received intense 
opposition from the vested interests of the State. It, however,, 
passed the Commons by a majority of 100, but was rejected 
by the Lords. Being again brought before the Commons,, 
to prevent the King from creating a large number of Peers, 
the dissentient Lords absented themselves from the House 
when the measure was brought forward, and thus the Bill 
became law. Its provisions were — 

ist. That boroughs having a less population than 2,000 
should cease to return members. 

2nd. That those with a population of 4,000 should cease 
to return more than one member. 

This Bill abolished the pocket boroughs, that is, those in 
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the hands of private individuals, as well as those in the gift 
of corporations, and extended the franchise, giving a vote in 
•counties for £^o tenancy, and in boroughs to ;f lo house- 
holders, while the forty-shilling freeholders retained their 
votes as before. 

The Reformed Parliament introduced two very important 
measures, the Abolition of Slavery and the Reform of the 
Poor Laws. ;f 20,000,000 was voted as a compensation to 
slave owners, the measure being advocated and brought to 
a successful completion by the incessant activity of Wilber- 
force. 

The Poor Law Bill provided central commissioners 
in London who kept the local officers responsible for their 
duty. It established a union for a collection of parishes, and 
the house-to-house relief was almost entirely stopped. In 
1835 the Municipal Act was passed. This measure did 
away with the disgraceful system of patronage in the distri- 
bution of the funds of charities. It enlarged the number of 
municipal voters and enabled any town to obtain a charter 
■on petition to the Crown. 

The Tithe Commutation Act was passed in 1836, 
abolishing tithes in kind and commuting them into a pay- 
ment of rent-charge, adjusted every seven years. The 
Marriage of Dissenters Bill was passed, enabling them to 
be married in their own chapels. William IV. died in 1837 
without leaving any issue. 
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Victoria, 1857. 

Queen Victoria ascended the throne in her eighteenth 
year. She was the only child of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
son of George III. She was prevented by the Salique law 
from taking the Crown of Hanover, which had been in 
English hands since the accession of George I., and which 
passed over to her rnicle Ernest, Duke of Cumberland. 
The first year of her reign was marked by a rebellion in 
Lower Canada, the French population of that province 
being dissatisfied with their share of patronage and repre- 
sentation. The rebellion would have been supressed sooner 
than it was had not the insurgents been aided by some 
adventurers from the United States. The seat of Govern- 
ment was changed to Montreal and the two provinces 
imited. 

The next movement of importance was the Chartist 
Agitation. This aimed at universal suffrage, voting by 
ballot, abolition of the property qualification, annual Par- 
liaments, and payment of members. There was a good 
deal of dissatisfaction, too, amongst the lower orders, in 
consequence of the change in the poor law, and a general 
dearth of occupation. Disturbances occurred in various 
provincial towns, culminating at Newport, where twenty 
lives were lost. In 1838 a more respectable body was formed 
at Manchester, called the Anti-Corn Law League for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws and promotion of free trade. 
Richard Cobden was the leading spirit of the league. In 
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1842 Sir Robert Peel carried a new Corn Law in a gradu- 
ated scale. He also passed a law for imposing Income Tax 
on all incomes above ;£'i50 a year. In 1843 O'Connel, the 
most popular man in Ireland, held monster meetings for the 
Repeal of the Union. The Government interfered, and 
O'Connel being tried for sedition was found guilty and com. 
mitted to prison for a year. The House of Lords, however, 
reversed the decision, and O'Connel retired to the continent. 
A party led by Smith 0*Brien sprung up the next year, 
called Young Ireland^ which was soon put down. 

From 1840 to 1842 a war was waged between England 
and China, in consequence of the introduction of opium into 
China by smugglers and by the East India Company. This 
trade was tmlawful in that country, and considered demoraUs- 
ing in its eflFects. Upon the Chinese government compelling 
the English authorities at Canton to surrender opium to the 
value of several millions, war was immediately declared. The 
English captured Canton, Shanghai, and other places, and the 
Chinese then agreed to pay thirty million dollars for the ex- 
penses of the war, to cede Hong-Kong, and to open up Amoy, 
Foochoo, Ningpo and Shanghai for Commerce. 

In 1839, the English appointed Shah Sujah to tlie throne 
of Cabul, instead of Dost Mahommed. This caused a great 
deal of unpleasant feeling in Affghanistan, and a rebellion 
occurred in 1842. General Elphinstone was induced to 
retreat from Cabul to the frontier in the depth of winter, 
under the security of a treaty signed by Akbar Khan, son of 
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the dethroned monarch, who undertook to provide an escort. 
The whole army was treacherously attacked at the Coord 
Cabul Pass, and entirely annihilated, only one man arriving 
at Jellalabad to tell the horrid story. Lord Ellenborough, 
the governor-general, at once took steps to avenge the mas- 
sacre. This he did, and subsequently destroyed Cabul and 
the defences of Jellakbad, after which he evacuated Affghan- 
istan. 

The war in Scinde, a country situated on the Indus, 
followed these events, and this was conquered and annexed 
by Sir Charles Napier, 1843, the battle of Meanee having 
been gained this year. In 1845 occurred the war with the 
Sikhs, the most warlike race of India. General Gough 
defeated them at Ah'wal, Ferozeshah and Sohraon in 1846, 
but the contest was not concluded till 1849, when Lord 
Dalhousie annexed the Punjaub to the British dominions after 
the decisive battle of Goojerat. This annexation brought 
the whole of India under our sway. 

In 1 846 Sir Robert Peel totally repealed the Corn Laws. 
The Commercial Treaty with France in i860 caused a great 
impetus to commerce, and by reciprocally reducing the duty 
on goods, largely increased the trade of the two countries. 
In 1 85 1 the ministry . introduced the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill to prohibit the appointment of Bishops and other Roman 
Catholic dignitaries with territorial titles. 

In 1853 Russia again interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
making religion a pretext to carry out her ambitious designs 
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on Constantinople. The Emperor Nicholas demanded of the 
Sultan the right to protect all members of the Greek Church 
residing in the Turkish dominions, and this being refused, 
he invaded Turkey, and was defeated by Omar Pasha at the 
battle of Olteniiza, England, France, and Sardinia declared 
war on Russia in 1854. The allied armies assembled at 
Varna, and were soon transferred to the Crimea, where the 
battle of the Alma was fought, at which the Russians were 
defeated, 1854. The allies then besieged Sebastopol for 
more than twelve months. In the meantime a Russian army 
attacked the allies and were defeated at Balaklava, a battle 
noted for the celebrated " Charge of the Light Brigaded 
Later in the year the Russians were defeated at Inkermann 
(Sunday, November 5th). The siege of Sebastopol continued 
till the end of 1855, when the place was captured by the 
united English and French troops. This was followed by 
the Treaty of Paris^ 1856, by which Russia agreed to cease 
keeping armed vessels in the Black Sea, to dismantle 
Sebastopol, and to abolish her protection in the Danube 
provinces. The Black Sea was neutralised, and the navigation 
of the Danube rendered free. 

We must now say a few words on the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 — 1859, by which our Eastern empire was nearly 
brought to an end. The ostensible cause for revolt was the 
use of greased cartridges for the Enfield rifles, which were 
reported to be made of swine and cow's fat, an abomination 
to the native soldiers. The Mutiny began in May, when 
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Delhi was seized by the insurgents, and a little later the res 
of the Bengal army revolted, but the Madras and Bombay 
troops remained faithful to us. The bravery of Lawrence, 
Havelock, Wilson, and Sir Colin Campbell soon brought the 
mutiny to a termination. The revolt was marked by the 
atrocious cruelties of Nana Sahib at Cawnpore^ and by the 
Relief 0/ Lucknow hj Havelock. In August, 1858, a bill 
was passed abolishing the East India Company and vesting 
the supreme command in the Crown. 

Continental affairs have attracted a good deal of attention 
from 1859 to the present date. The country has been merci- 
fully spared from any serious war, owing, in a great measure, 
to the capacity of the late Lord Palmerston, who directed our 
foreign politics so eflSdently for many years. We have 
been engaged in a few small wars for the maintaining of 
our authority in the distant provinces of our empire. In 
1857 — 1860 a war again occurred in China. The Chinese 
being dissatisfied with the previous treaty, England aiid 
France again united and captured Canton. This affair was 
settled by the Treaty of Tientsin, by which the English were 
to have a resident Minister at Pekin, additional ports were 
to be opened to commerce, British subjects allowed to go 
to any part of China, and Christianity permitted. When the 
EngUsh and French attempted to carry out the treaty, the 
Chinese opened fire on their fleets at the Peiho forts. To 
punish this treachery an army marched to Pekin, and com- 
pelled an agreement to be signed at the Imperial City itself, 
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by which further privileges were granted to Europeans, an 
indemnity to be paid, and Chinese emigrants allowed to leave 
for our colonies. 

From 1861 to 1865 occurred the Civil W^ in the United 
States, which caused a good deal of unpleasant feeling 
between England and the States, a section of the English 
people showing strong sympathy for " the South," and the 
depredations of the Alabama^ 2, ship which was built in 
Liverpool for the Southern States, still more embittered 
the feelings of the North, All was, however, afterwards 
settled by arbitration. England consented to pay the Ameri- 
cans jCSjOoOjOOO as compensation. The Abyssinian War in 
1868, and the Ashantee War in 1873, were occasioned by 
'the people of these uncivilised states having ill-treated 
English citizens and made depredations on English com- 
merce, and it was found necessary to impress them with a 
practical sense of our power. An expedition was sent in 1868 
from Bombay under Lord Napier of Magdala, who released 
the captives and conquered Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 

In 1867 was passed the Second Reform Bill for the ex- 
tension of the franchise and the redistribution of seats. 
Household suffrage was given to towns, conditional upon the 
payment of rates, votes were given to lodgers, and the county 
franchise reduced to ^^12. Several counties had their divisions 
re-arranged, and a member of Parliament was given to the 
University of London. The Elections of 1874 and of 1880 
show very varied results of the Reform Bill passed in 1867. 
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In 1874 the Conservatives were returned by a large 
majority, and in 1880 a similEu* large majority sent the 
liberals back to power, leavit^ the Conservatives weaker in 
numbers than they have been for nearly half a century. The 
present Cabinet is the fourteenth which Her Majesty has 
witnessed, two only having been in existence since 1868, 
one under Mr. Gladstone and the following one under Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

In 1869 was passed the Irish Church Btll^ which 
disendowed and disestablished the Protestant Irish Church. 
In 1870 were passed the Irish Land Act and the Education 
Act, the first to improve the position of the Irish tenant- 
farmers, and the second to facilitate the education of the 
people, and in particiriar, of the lower classes. 

The Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875 abolished the 
double system of adjudication hitherto carried on by the 
Courts of Common Law and the Court of Chancery. These 
two courts were united into a single "Supreme Court of 
Judicature in England," having two divisions : one called 
" Her Majesty's High Court of Justice," the other " Her 
Majesty's Court of Appeal." This latter exercises an 
appellate jurisdiction over the sentences of the former. 

The contemporary history of our country exhibits not 
only an unprecedented increase of population, but a propor- 
tionate advance in all forms of material prosperity. 
Recent legislation has placed more and more power in the 
hands of the people, and a corresponding increase of educa- 
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tion and popolar refinement has, among the middle classes^ 
enabled this power to be used for the benefit of the nation. 
Those sentiments of religion, of patriotism, of loyalty to- 
the throne, and of devotion to our ancient forms and in- 
stitutions which have characterised the English people of past 
generations, are no less cherished now ; and in the character 
of the august lady who still rules over an empire on which 
the sun never sets, her subjects find a noble example of private 
virtue as well as of public honour. 
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No. I. 

1. Give an account of the revolt of Boadicea, and of the- 
execution of the Druids under Paulinus. 

2. Write a sketch of the life of Anselm. 

3. Is there any proof that the power of the Commons in- 
creased in the reign of Edward III. ? 

4. Give instances of the English aiding foreign Sovereigns^ 
against their subjects, or subjects against their Sovereigns. 

5. What were the circumstances and in whose reign was. 
John Hampden tried ? 

6. Give a sketch of the growth of the British Navy. 

7. What were the political causes of the Reformation in 
England ? 

8. Describe the occasions on which the Stuart family have- 
attempted to regain the throne of England. 

9. Why do the letters of Junius hold a historical import- 
ance? 

10. What insurrection occurred in 1549, and what steps 
were taken this year for the relief of the poor ? 

11. Give an account of the political events of England* 
during the minority of Henry VI. 

12. At what period of our history was hereditary succes- 
sion clearly recognised ? 



No. 11. 

1. State briefly the contending parties, results, and causes, 
of the following battles : Nevilles Cross, Hastings, CuUoden^ 
Naseby, Agincourt, Bunker's Hill, Vittoria, and Sobraon. 

2. By what means did Richard obtain money for his cru- 
sade to Palestine ? 
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3. Give dates and occasions in which the British took 
possession of Gibraltar, Van Dieman's Land, and Canada. 

4. Give some account of the system of representation in 
England. 

5. What were the names of the principal British tribes 
and where were they situated ? 

6. Under what circumstances was Robert of Normandy 
•deprived of his duchy ? 

7. Where were the Saxon tribes originally placed ? 

8. What led to the National Covenant in Scotland ? 

9. What were our relations with France and Scotland 
during the reign of Edward IV. ? 

10. Describe the origin and purpose of the Court of High 
Commission. 

11. Relate the life and exploits of the Black Prince. 

12. Relate the principal events in the conquest of British 
India. 



No. III. 

1. What constitutional principles were contained in the 
'dispute between the Americans and the English Parliament ? 

2. Name any that were executed for high treason in 
Charles II.'s reign. 

3. What benefits did the people of Britain derive from the 
Roman occupation ? 

4. What was the nature and what the intention of Domes- 
day Book ? 

5. Give some account of the life and character of the 
Venerable Bede. 

6. What was the monopoly system of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ? 

7. Write some account of the life of Martin Luther. 

8. Give particulars of the suppression of Convocation. 

9. Explain the term " Jeffrey's campaign." 

10. Give an account of the Self-denying Ordinance and 
its purpose. 

11. Give an account of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

12. Give particulars of the Riot Act and the occasion for 
its being passed. 
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No. IV, 

1. For how long are Members of Parliament elected ? 

2. In what state was the Anglo-Saxon population in after 
the Conquest ? 

3. Give some account of any contest that has occurred 
l)etween the Crown and the aristocracy. 

4. Write briefly the history of the Court of Star 
Chamber, 

5. What is the Mutiny Act ? 

6. When was the division of Parliament into two Houses 
carried out ? 

7. Give a short account of fiefs. 

8. What were the causes of the dissolution of the first two 
Parliaments of Charles I. ? 

9. Give an account of the provisions of the Act of Settle- 
ment. 

10. By what successive steps has the "Lower House" 
increased its influence and authority ? 

11. What means had the early Norman Kings for setting 
the Council of the Barons at defiance ? 

. 12. Give an account of the " Statute of Praemunire." 



No. V. 

1. What were the charges advanced against the Duke of 
Marlborough ? 

2. Who was the Earl of Peterborough ? What importance 
^oes he hold in history ? 

3. State the origin and value of the National Debt. 

4. Give an account of any penal laws against Nonconfor- 
mists. 

5. Describe Sir John Moore's military career in Spain. 

6. What was the " curse of Meroz ?" 

7. Give an account of the peace of Nimeguen. 

8. What was the Milan decree ? 

9. Who were the Roundheads ? 

10. Describe the expedition to Ostend. 

11. What was the Rye House Plot ? 

1 2. Give an account of ** Rom feoh." 
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No. VI. 

1. Describe briefly the part taken by Monk in the restora- 
tion of Charles II. 

2. How do you account for the despotic power carried out 
by the Tudors ? 

3. What steps did Edgar take to keep off the Danes, and 
how did he succeed ? 

4. What were the circumstances associated with the battler 
of Dunbar ? 

5. Give particulars of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

6. Give a biographical sketch of Walpole, Earl of Ox- 
ford. 

7. Compare the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

8. What was the Darien scheme f 

9. What traces have we of the Roman occupation oi' 
Britain? 

10. Give an account of the Provisions of Oxford. 

11. Give an account of Lady Jane Grey, and the attempt 
made to place her on the throne. 

12. When and how was the conquest of Ireland carried* 
out? 



No. vn. 

1. Relate the events of the loss of our French possessions^ 
in the reign of Henry VI. 

2. What was scutage ? 

3. What mode of punishment prevailed among the 
Saxons? 

4. Describe the condition of England in the reign ot 
Stephen. 

5. Name the Saxon Kings between Egbert and Harold. 

6. What influence had the Crusades on commerce and 
civilisation ? 

7. Describe the events of the trial of the Seven Bishops. 

8. How came the title of "Defender of the Faith" to be 
applied to our sovereigns ? 

9. Sketch the character and life of Strafford. 
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10. What led to the peace of Amiens ? 

11. Give an account, with dates, of the struggles between 
AVhig and Tory parties inEnglstnd. 

12. Describe Wolfe's expedition, 1789. 



No. VIII. 

1. Explain the causes of the success of the American 
colonies in the reign of George III. 

2. Describe the Sikh wars. 

3. Give the position of the Roman walls, their dates, and 
-who made them. 

4. Describe any events that happened in 18 16. 

5. Describe the Seven Years war of the Hanoverian 
period. 

6. Give an account of the Rebellion of 1718. 

7. Give some account of the struggles between England 
and Scotland. 

8. How did the control of Parliament over the taxation 
of the country establish itself ? 

9. What was the Declaration of Breda? 

10. How was the Witanagemote constituted. 

1 1. What institutions have been attributed to Alfred ? 

12. Enumerate facts in the reign of Egbert. 



No. IX. 

1. Give an account of the social and domestic habits of 
the Saxons. 

2. What means did the first two Stuart Kings use to 
raise money without the consent of Parliament ? 

3. What caused the people to listen so readily to the 
falsehoods of Titus Oaces ? 

4. Describe the career of Cardinal Wolsey. 

5. Trace the descent of Cardinal Wolsey. 

6. What was the Act of Uniformity ? 
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7. Compare the reign of Eliiig Stephen and Queen 
Victoria. 

8. Give an account of the great French Reyolution and 
its association with EngHsh history. 

9. Who were Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib ? 

10. Give an account of the events that happened between 
the landing of William Prince of Orange and his formal 
coronation. 

11. What was the Quadruple Alliance in the reign of 
George I. ? 

12. How was Prince Eugene associated with English 
liistory ? 



No. X. 

1. Describe the circumstances and results of the chief 
battles between Charles I. and Parliament. 

2. Give an account of foreign afiEairs at the accession of 
George III. 

3. Give a description of the leading statesmen of Queen 
Anne. 

4. What were the leading features of the Saxon judicial 
system ? 

5. What effect had the wars of the Roses on the Tudor 
Sovereigns ? 

6. Give an account of the contest between John and his 
Barons. 

7. State some facts showing the progress made by the 
Constitution of England under the Plantagenets. 

8. What was the origin of the Commission of Assize ? 

9. Describe the events which led to the rise and fall of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 

10. Give some account of the Marquis of Montrose and 
the Earl of Argyle in the seventeenth century. 

11. What is understood by " Bills of Attainder ? " 

12. In what wars was Queen Mary engaged ? 
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No. XI. 

1. With what issue did Edgar Atheling attempt to regain 
the crown ? 

2. Relate the events of Edward II 's. reign. 

3. What were the Porteous riots ? 

4. What were thanes, ceorls and thralls ? 

5. What was the Curfew Bell ? 

6. Write a short account of Robert of Normandy. 

7. Is there any proof that the Saxons made settlements- 
in Roman Britain ? 

8. Give an account of the Jacquerie. 

9. Give particulars of Cade's insurrection. 

10. Who were the Lollards ? 

11. Describe the history of the Long Parliament. 

12. Give an account of the events that led up to Naseby. 



No. XIL 

1. What associations had William Wallace with English 
History ? 

2. Describe the features of the Bill of Rights. 

3. Explain subinfeudation and primogeniture, and the 
influence of these two on English History. 

4. Explain the title of Edward IV. 

5. Write a short account of the life of Cromwell. 

6. What was the statute of Mortmain. 

7. Explain the change in political parties in the reign of 
Henry III. 

8. Enumerate and explain the constitution of Clarendon. 

9. What do you know of Prince Arthur ? 

10. Narrate particulars connected with the battle of 
Shrewsbury, 

11. Write the political history of the younger Pitt. 

12. What right had George I. to the throne ? 



No. XIII. 

I. " The Anglo-Saxon township represented the principle 
of the mark and formed the basis of the parish; and those 
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€arly townships which were founded on the land of a lord are 
in many respects much the same as manors." Explain and 
-comment upon this statement. 

2. Trace the rise and fall of the Northumbrian Supremacy, 
-and show its particular importance as affecting our national 
history. 

3. How do you account for the reduction of the free 
peasantry into villeinage during the Anglo-Norman period ? 

4. Write short lives of any hvo (and no more) of the 
following persons: Dunstan, Anselm, Sir Thomas Moore, 
Laud, and Milton. 

5. Discuss and illustrate the statement that "With 
Edward the First the modern England begins." 

6. Trace the progress of the authority of Parliament in 
the reigns of Edward the Third and Richard the Second. 

7. Show, by examples from the reigns of Henry the Sixth 
and James the Second, and from later reigns, that the history 
of the municipal corporations is the history of a long series 
of encroachments upon popular rights. 

8. Describe in detail the battles of Bannockburn, Fontenoy, 
and Salamanca. 

9. What causes led to the great increase in the value of 
land in the reign of Henry the Eighth and at the beginning of 
the present century respectively ? 

10. Give some account of the arbitrary methods adopted 
by Chatles the First for raising revenue without the help of 
Parliament. 

11. Criticise the following statement: "Had Elizabeth 
written the story of her reign she would have prided herself, 
not on the triumph of England or the ruin of Spain, but on 
the skill with which she had hoodwinked and outwitted 
every statesman in Europe during fifty years." What were 
the principal aims of the foreign policy of Queen Elizabeth ? 

12. Show the importance of the reign of James the 
First to the constitutional history of Ireland. How far would 
it be correct to say that from the events of his reign the 
present scheme of society in that country is chiefly to be 
-deduced ? 
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LADY CLERKS. 



1. What were the advantageous results of the Roman 
occupation of Britain ? 

2. Name the Saxon tribes that settled in England. How 
far is it right to speak of the Saxon Heptarchy ? 

3. Write a brief account of the French Wars — 

(i.) Under Edward III. 
(ii.) Under Henry VI. 

4. Describe the causes and results of the attempted 
Spanish invasion of 1588. 

5. Mention the leading events of the reign of Charles II. 

6. What led to the trial of the " Seven Bishops," and 
what was its issue ? 

7. Frame a table of the principal battles that took place 
during the reigns of George I. and George II. respectively, 
giving the dates and the combatants, and stating which side 
was victorious. 

8. State briefly what you know of ^ny four of the follow- 
ing, mentioning in whose reign they flourished : — Dunstan, 
Bishop Juxon, William Wallace, Simbn de Montfort, Charles 
Fox, Richard Cromwell, Sir Robert Peel, Warren 
Hastings. 



INDIAN CIVIL. 



1. When did the foreign dominions of the English kings 
attain their greatest extent ? Trace the successive steps by 
which they were lost. 

2. Account for the fact that the reigns of great kings like 
Edward I. and Edward III. proved favourable to the liberties 
of the people. 

3. Hallam observes that historians have been " inadver- 
tent " enough to speak of the " rights " of the House of York. 
Explain fully his meaning. 
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4. Describe the political relations of England and Scot- 
land in the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. 

5. How far was Elizabeth's policy at home and abroad 
her own ? How far that of her ministers ? 

6. " The fundamental laws of the English Constitution 
underwent no material change between the time of Elizabeth 
and the time of William III." Examine this statement. 

7. How was the political situation at the beginning of 
Charles I.*s reign affected by the conduct and opinions of (i) 
the Puritans, (2) the High Churchmen ? 

8. How did Charles I. interfere in the affairs of foreign 
countries ? With what success ? 

9. Describe and account for the changes of English policy 
towards Holland during the first years after the Restoration. 
When and how did the two countries finally unite in opposi- 
tion to the French king ? 

10. Describe the diplomacy of William III. in view of the 
succession to the throne of Charles IL of Spain. How did a 
change become necessary, and how was the question ulti- 
mately settled ? 

1 1 . Why is the reign of William III. an important era in 
the history of British commerce? Give examples both of 
sound and unsound commercial legislation at this period. 

12. Review the progress of constitutional government in 
Anne's reign as compared with William's. Give an account 
of the great ministerial change of Anne's reign, with the 
date. 

13. Explain fully the phrase, that " the Cabinet is unknown 
to the Constitution." At what period does the Cabinet in its 
modern sense first appear ? 

14. Describe the ill effects of the dependence of the judges 
on the Crown, with examples in detail. When was their in- 
dependence finally secured ? 

15. Illustrate the growth of popular principles by the 
changes in the laws as to (i) General Warrants and (2) 
Libel. 

16. When it is said that there was peace in Europe be- 
tween the Treaty of Vienna and the Crimean War, with 
what limitations must this be imderstood ? Give details. 
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17. Mention the chief legislative and constitutional changes 
<iaring the reigns 6f George IV. and William IV. 

18. Discuss the character of the Duke of Wellington as a 
statesman, with reference both to his foreign and domestic 
policy. 



• LOWER DIVISION. 

1. Narrate the events of the reign of Henry III. from his 
accession to the fall of Des Roches. 

2. Who were the Lords Appellant ? Relate the history of 
their movement. 

3. Describe the English possessions in France at the 
accession of Henry VI. Compare them with — 

(i.) Those of Henry II. 

(ii.) Those of Edward III. at the Peace of Bretigny. 

4. Give an account of the events in Scotland from 
the arrival of Queen Mary, in 1 561, to her flight into 
England. 

5. Give an account of the proceedings against Strafford. 
State and discuss the accusations brought against him. 

6. What was the Test Act ? When and under what cir- 
cumstances was it passed ? When and under what circum- 
stances repealed ? 

7. What were the causes of war against France — 

(i.) In 1689. (ii.) In 1702? 

8. On what leading questions were English political 
parties at issue from 1760 to 1795 ? 



DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

1. What were the legal limitations of the Royal authority 
under the Tudors, and how far were they in operation ? 

2. What were the effects of the dissolution of the 
monasteries ? 

3. State the principal matters in dispute between James I. 
and his Parliaments. 
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4. In what respects did the Constitution of the Scotch 
Parliaments differ from that of the English ? 

5. What were the original privileges of the East India 
Company, and how have they been gradually curtailed ? 

6. State the advantages and disadvantages of party 
government, deducing your arguments from the history 
of parties in the reign of George III ? 

7. Trace the history of the judicial powers of the House 
Lords. 

8. What was the object of Fox's libel Act ? 

9. Give an account of the origin and progress of the 
National Debt. 

10. What were the principal defects in the Electoral 
system before the Reform Bill ? 

11. What were the Statute of Drogheda, the Petition and 
Advice, the Conventicle Act, and the Triennial Bill ? 

12. Give some account of each of the following : — Robert 
of Normandy, Cardinal Pole, Lord Jefferies, Mr. Pelham, 
Lorn Castlereagh, and Sir Edward Coke. 



CLASS I. 

1. What was the state of political parties on the accession 
of George III ? 

2. It has been said that the Stuart Period was "a period 
of good laws but of bad administration." Discuss the state- 
ment. 

3. Were there any signs of Feudalism previous to the 
Norman Conquest ? 

4. Give a general statement of the origin, amendments, 
and administration of the Poor Laws. 

5. Write the political life of Lord Chatham. 

6. Describe the conquest of Wales. 

7. Give an account of the Irish Rebellion of '98. 

8. Was Henry IV. the rightful heir to the Crown ? 

9. Explain the terms : Bretwalda, ordainers, copyhold, 
scutage, and fief. 

10. What right had James I. to the throne ? 
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Act of Uniformity^ 1669, made the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer compulsory throughout the kingdom, and all 
subjects to attend Divine service at their parish churches. 

Act of Uniformity y 1662, required assent to everything 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 2,000 ministers resigned. 

Act of Uniony 1706, incorporated the Parliament of 
Scotland and England. 

Act of Union, 1801, united the Parliaments of England 
and Ireland. 

A ids. A tax defined by Magna Charta for the ransom of 
the lord, the knighting of his eldest son, the dower of his 
eldest daughter. 

Aix la Chapelle Treaty of; made in 1748, provided for 
a mutual restitution of conquests by England and Austria on 
•one side and France and Spain on the other. Pragmatic 
sanction guaranteed to Austria and the British succession to 
Hanover. 

Asiento Treaty, A right given to the South Sea Com- 
pany to supply Spanish America with slaves. — 171 2, George I. 

Assize of Northampton defined the circuit of the judges 
and their jurisdiction. 

Amiens, Treaty of 1802, by which England agreed to 
<:ede all the Spanish, French, and Dutch colonies obtained 
during the war, except Trinidad and Ceylon. 

Allodial Land, land held in full ownership. Bocland as 
opposed to Folcland. — Feudal system. 

Bill of Rights, 1689, declared it unconstitutional for the 
King alone to suspend laws, levy money, set up a Court of 
Justice, or maintain a standing array. Subjects had a right 
to petition the King. Election of Members of Parliament to 
be free. 
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Bloody Articles, Transubstantiation, Communion in both 
kinds, validity of monastic vows, celibacy of the clergy, 
efficacy of private masses for the dead, confession to the priest. 

Treaty of Bretigny, By this the French ceded in full 
sovereignty Calais and district, Aquitaine and a large portion 
of South-west of France. — 1360. 

Bretwalda, Chief of the state in Saxon times. 

Burgh. The town or borough of Saxons, organized like 
the hundreds, holding a monthly court. 

Capital Pledge. Head of a Tithing or Frith Borth. 

Catholic Relief Bill, 1829. Catholics admitted to equal 
rights, except the holding of certain public ofl&ces. 

Cato Street Conspiracy. A plot to murder the Cabinet 
Ministers, in which Thistlewood was engaged. — 1820, 
George IV. 

Charter of Henry /., defined and controlled fees paid 
by Barons to the King, and the duties of Barons to under«^ 
tenants. The old laws of Edward the Confessor restored. 

Congress of Vienna, 181 5, provided that Holland should 
give to England British Guiana and Cape of Good Hope,. 
Russia should take Warsaw, Switzerland be independent, and 
Hanover made a kingdom, Norway united with Sweden,, 
and Belgium with Holland. 

Convention of Cintra, 1 808, by which the French were 
allowed to return to France from Spain with their arms and; 
baggage. 

Convention Parliament assembled in 1688 on the flight 
of James II., which declared that James had abdicated, and 
that the throne was vacant. 

Conventicle Act, 1664, forbade meetings for religious 
worship, except according to established ritual. 

Compurgatio. Evidence of character in case of offences^ 
Abolished by Henry II. 

Comitatus. Saxon epoch. Youths attached to the Princeps, 
and bound to him by a special oath of fidelity. 

Council of Clarendon. Bishops to be appointed by the 
King, to do homage to the King, and not to leave the realm 
without the King's permission, and the Clergy to be tried for 
any offences in the King's Court. — 11 64. 
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Curia Regis. The supreme court for the administration 
of justice in the Norman period. 

Danelagh, Five Danish towns — Nottingham, Derby, 
Lincoln, Leicester and Stamford — each ruled by an Earl 
and twelve lawmen. 

Declaration of Rights, defined the relative rights of the 
King and people on the accession of William and Mary. 

Declaration of Indulgence, 2\\ovitdL freedom of conscience 
to Dissenters and Roman Catholics, and suspended penal 
aws against them. — 1672, Charles IL 

Domesday Book, contains every information of land 
tenure, compiled by a personal inquiry in every parish, and 
the personal service due to the Lord. — 1086. 

Druidism, An ancient form of religion derived from 
Asia, somewhat similar to the patriarchal religion of the Old 
Testament. 

Duces, Military governors of the State in early Saxon times. 

Escheat, The return of the estate to the lord of the fee 
when the vassal died without heirs. In case of treason, it 
went direct to the King, of felony to the feudal lord. 

Five-mile Act, forbade dissenters from living within five 
miles of any town. — 1667. 

Folcland. Unappropriated land in the hands of the King 
and Witan, let out for a time, and then called Laen Land. 
— ^Feudal system. 

Frank Pledge. Saxon institution of the twelfth century, 
by which every man was enrolled in a tithing of ten for 
mutual responsibility and for police purposes. 

Grith. A modification of old Frith, and referred to the 
local peace of a district. 

De Hoeretico comburendo, 1400. Statute for burning 
heretics. 

HahecLs Corpus Act prevented any one from being im- 
prisoned without an immediate and lawful trial. — Magna 
Charta. 

Heriot. Payment made by the heir to the King on 
coming to his estate. — Feudal system. 

Heptarchy, Kent, South Saxons, Wessex, Essex, East 
Anglia, Mercia, Northumbria. — Saxon kingdom. 
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Hundred, A Saxon division of country, varying in size ; 
it was an organization governed by one community. 

Hundred Moot, A monthly meeting of Saxon Lords 
or their representatives, and of representatives of every tun 
presided over by the Hundred Gerifa, business being 
judicial. 

Instrument of Government, By this a new Parliament 
was summoned to govern the nation, with Cromwell as Lord 
Protector. 

Kingship, Strictly a limited monarchy among the 
Saxons. Sprung from leaders of bands called Heretogn or 
Ealderman. 

Knight Service. Obligation to maintain a knight for 
every /*20 yearly rental for 40 days. — Feudalism. 

Laen Land. Land held temporarily from the King and 
Witans as a portion of Folcland. 

Lathes, Divisions of governmental organisation in Kent 
and Sussex. 

Liege Homage. Obligation to personal feudal service. 

Mark System, Social system of German tribes. The 
mark a village in the forest. No separate ownership of 
property. Everyone shared equally ; at the end of a term all 
land divided equally again. 

Marriage, The right of the lord to dispose of his wards 
in marriage, and to impose a fine in case of non-compliance. 

Magna Charta, regulated feudal abuses, no scutage or 
aid to be levied except by consent of the Great Council. 
No freeman to be disseized of his freedom. Restricted the 
power of the King's ofi&cers. 

Mise of Lewis y 1264. By this a regular summons was 
sent to knights of the shire and to the towns to elect two bur- 
gesses to attend Parliament. 

Mund, Peace ; a man was under the King's mund, 
when he took him under his special protection. 

Municipal Act^ i835» enlarged the number of municipal 
voters, and enabled any town to obtain a charter. 

Mutiny Act, bestows upon the Crown martial authority 
over the army and navy for one year only. — 1689. 

Mysteries, Trades of London who elected the Common 
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•Council of the City, 1 376, increased to forty-five, chief of which 
were grocers, masons, vintners, goldsmiths, fishmongers. 

New Navigation Act, in 1654, prohibited foreigners from 
bringing into this country any goods not the produce of their 
•own country. 

Ordeal, Fire and water; mode of proving innocence 
among the Saxons. 

Treaty of Paris, George TIL, ended the Seven Years' 
War, 1762. England retained her conquests from France. 
The French allowed to stay in India, but without troops. 

Treaty of Paris, 1856. Russia to have no armed vessels 
in the Black Sea. Black Sea neutralised, and Danube made 
free. 

Partition Treaty made by William III. and Louis XIV. 
of France for the division of the Spanish territories. 

Petition of Rights, declared that no forced loans or taxes 
should be made by the Crown ; no subjects imprisoned with- 
out trial ; billeting soldiers on private houses illegal ; soldiers 
and sailors not to be prosecuted by martial law. — 1628. 

Peter's Pence. A tax established by Ina, King of Wessex, 
for the Church. A penny on every hearth ; compounded for 
a fixed sum to supply an English college at Rome. 

Poor Law Bill, The establishment of unions, and a 
better system of relief to the poor. — 1834. 

Principes, Civil governors of the State in early Saxon 
times. 

Pragmatic Sanction, by which Charles VI. of Austria 
provided for the succession of his daughter, Maria Theresa. — 
George II. 

Quadruple Alliance, 171 8, in which Austria joined the 
Triple Alliance. 

Quia Emp tores, 1290, provided that in case of alienation 
the sub-tenant should hold directly of the superior-lord instead 
of the under-lord. 

Rapes, Divisions of Government organization in Kent 
-and Sussex. — Saxon period. 

Reform Bill, 1832, extended franchise and redistributed 
the seats to more thickly populated towns. Votes — 40s. 
freeholders, £^0 tenancy in counties, and /*I5 in boroughs. 
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Relief. Payment for taking possession of property. 
— Feudalism. 

Riot Act, 1 71 5. Armed magistrates with powers to^ 
suppress tumults. 

Roman Roads, Watling Street, Ermyn Street, Rykenild 
Street, Ikenild Way. 

Rye House Plot, in Charles II.'s reign, to shoot the King. 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney were executed without a 
fair trial. 

Stamp Act, 1765, imposed duty on certain articles im- 
ported into our American Colonies. 

Septennial Act, 1716, made the maximum duration of 
Parliament seven years. 

Treaty of Seville, 1729, by which England, France, 
Spain and Holland formed a defensive alliance. 

Act of Settlement, fixed the succession of the Crown, 
1 70 1, in the Protestant line, declaring the Princess Sophia of 
Brunswick to be the heir, and required all Sovereigns to be 
members of the Church of England. No one holding office 
under the Crown to be a Member of Parliament ; that Judges 
should hold office for life, and that England should not be 
required to go to war for Hanover. 

Solemn League and Covenant, A solemn protest made 
by the Scotch against Popery and Episcopacy. — Charles I. 

Ship Money, A tax levied by Charles I. on inland towns 
without the consent of Parliament. 

Act of Supremacy, 1534, made the Sovereign the supreme 
head of the Church of England, with full power to suppress 
heresies and amend abuses. 

Statute of Mendicity, Food and shelter to be provided 
for infirm and aged out of funds raised in each parish. 

Act of Supremacy, 1559, by which Elizabeth compelled 
every one who held any office to declare in favour of the 
Royal Supremacy. 

Sac and Soc, Lowest forms of Saxon jurisdiction ; the 
Court held on private estates ; the district was called Soken. 

Shire Moots, Courts co-extensive with original Kingdoms, 
and judged more important cases sent to them. Held twice 
a year. All Thanes entitled to be present. 
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Saxon Ranks, Earls or Nobles by birth, Ceorls or Free 
men, Slaves, generally the conquered. 

Primer Seisin, Payment of one year's profits of the land 
in addition to the relief. 

Simple Homage, The power of finding a substitute for 
military service. 

Statute of Treason^ 1352, limited high treason to con- 
spiracy against the King, levying war against him, and assisting 
his enemies. 

Statute of Labourers, 1347. Every man or woman 
within the age of 60 was bound to serve the employer who- 
shall require him to do so, and at the usual wages. 

Court of Star Chamber^ Tudor period. A means to hold 
the nobility in subjection. Made forgery, perjury, main- 
tenance, conspiracy, and libel offences cognisable here, and 
extended to every kind of misdemeanour. 

Scutage, Military service changed for a money payment. 
— Magna Charta. 

Statute of Staples regulated foreign trade and imposed 
conditions on the merchant guilds. — Edward III. 

' Statute of Mortmain, 1297, forbade the alienation of 
lands to religious corporations. 

Tun, The town or village of the Saxons presided over 
by the Tun Gerefa. 

Test Act, required every person who took any municipal 
or state office to take the oath of Supremacy and receive the 
Sacrament of the Church of England. — Charles II. 

Tithe Commutation Act, abolished tithes in kind and com-^ 
muted them into a payment of rent charge. — Victoria. 

Thegns, the nobles in the Saxon time. Extended to every 
landowner with five hides. Athelstane made every merchant 
who made three voyages a Thegn. 

Tonnage and Poundage, A tax made by Charles I. on 
wine by the ton and some commodities by the pound, levied 
without the consent of Parliament. 

Treaty of Tientsin, 1 860, gave the English a right to a minis- 
ter at Pekin, and opened additional Chinese ports to commerce. 

Triple Alliance, 1668, Charles II., an alliance between 
England, Holland and Spain against Louis XIV. of France. 
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Triple Alliance ^ ^7^7^ between England, France and 
Holland to uphold the Treaty of Utrecht, preserve the peace 
of Europe, and to compel Philip of Spain to renounce the 
French crown. 

Trithings, One third of shire, and extended to York and 
Lincoln. 

Treaty of Troyes. Henry V. to be Regent of France. At 
Charles VI. *s death England and France to be united, and 
Henry to marry Princess Catherine. 

Trinoda Necessitas, i. Mititary service. 2. Repairing 
road and bridges. 3. Repairing fortifications. These were 
duties of occupiers of Bocland. 

Treaty of Utrecht, ended Marlborough's war with France, 
and provided that Philip should keep Spain and the West 
Indies, and give up the Netherlands, Milan, Sardinia and 
Naples to the Emperor of Germany. 

Treaty of Versailles , 1783, guaranteed Independence of 
the American Colonies, and an exchange of conquests with 
Spain, France and Holland. 

Treaty of Wallingford^ by which Henry II. was recog- 
nised as heir to the throne. 

Wapenstakes, Danish divisions of country, mostly in the 
north of England. 

Wardship. The right of the lord to hold the persons and 
lands of minors without giving an account of the profits. 

Wergild. The Saxon price of a life, varying according 
to rank of victim. 

Witan. Assembly of chief men of the realm in Saxon 
times, consisting of members of the Royal Family, bishops, 
abbots, aldermen, or governors of districts. It sprung from 
an assembly of chiefs. _ When the kingdoms amalgamated 
the chiefs only attended assembly. Possessed the power of 
electing kings as well as deposition. Making war or peace. 
Treaty making. Taxes. Control of Folcland. Supreme 
court of justice. 
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